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The Superintendent's 
Responsibility 


Much needed and right now — more factual in- 
formation on the requirements of the educational 
program for use in the design and construction of 
new school buildings and the modernization of 
existing obsolete schoolhousing facilities. 

Detailing the essential educational requirements 
is the administrator’s responsibility. The educational 
objectives, clearly defined and factually presented 
in terms of community needs and financial re- 
sources, offer the most effective way of directing 
the schoolhousing program and those matters 
which properly belong to school boards and school 
architects. 

Obviously, superintendents are not required to 
know all details of building design and construction. 
However, they should know a great deal about the 
many features of school buildings and equipment 
which have a direct relation to the educative process 
and which make for the betterment of schoolhous- 
ing facilities. Errors or omissions in the original 
design and construction are costly and the expense 
continues during the life of the building. 

The ANNUAL BUILDING NUMBER, featur- 
ing professional material and especially prepared 
articles on the school building program, presents 
comprehensive schoolhousing information and prac- 
tical school planning check lists. The advertising 
pages complement these editorial articles offering 
valuable product information and services. Refer to 
this advertising and then make use of the inquiry 
form on page 87 for product information and 
services. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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A Study of Postwar School-Building 


Programs and Planning H. W. Schmidt’ 


As most readers of this magazine are aware, the editors are 
interested in the field of school-building planning and construc- 
tion as evidenced by the pages and articles in each issue devoted to 
this field. Though such material gives a very good idea, in most 
cases, what a modern school contains, its arrangement, effective- 
ness to serve an educational program, and its general construction 
so, ‘that he who reads may run,” or otherwise; yet as a rule it 
gives no clue to any future building program including entirely 
new schools, remodeling of and additions to existing structures, 
internal improvements and the like; nor does it show trends, 
modern we hope, of postwar construction in general and in specific 
details. Both, extent and trends, seem quite important to most 
school administrators and those interested in the construction 
and manufacturing field. The postwar reconstruction is upon us 
and yet many responsible for it are working, if not in the dark, at 
least in an economic shadow — the way is not clearly defined as 
yet and it seems wise to determine, if at all possible, where we 
are going in our special field and along what road, and how the 
needs which are already arising, can best be met. 

We have heard a good deal of an umptieth billion dollar pro- 
gram necessary to keep up with the demand to rehabilitate our 
school plants which, “have gone to the dogs during the past five 
years,” or “are falling apart” and “are simply wrecks,” et cetera, 
and which call for much needed expansion and new construction. 
It is suspected that the above quotes are somewhat exaggerated 
and may be heavily discounted by the reader, as they are by the 
writer who has seen plenty of schools which are supposed to fall 
into this category but which certainly do not exhibit such horrific 
appearance or show any “senile decay.” However, how much is 
in the picture; how much is needed for rehabilitation, for improve- 
ments, for expansion, for new schools? How much is fathered by 
the wish and a desire to fall into line? What are the trends aside 
from stone and brick and mortar (which are still with us)? What 
about the “innards” of the new school in the postwar age and it 
will be and is to be conceded an “age” without doubt. 


What Will the Postwar School Be Like? 


Are we going to use invisible paint and charged with volatile 
vitamins, facetiously mentioned, so that no further painting will 
be required; and will we absorb our daily capsules of vitamins 
through the schoolroom air? Are we going to use the electronic 
cell to automatically open the doors to our temples of learning; 
are we going to do away with windows and use artificial lighting 
only, reinforced by germicidal lamps to take the place of nature’s 
sunshine with its emotional and physiological uplift; are we going 
to have plastic floors and trim or do without the latter entirely? 
Will we dispense with gas and electric stoves and substitute 
radiant and short-wave heat for cooking; will we use panel heat- 
ing in place of radiators and convectors and do away with “venti- 
lation”; will we discard chalk or writing boards and use writing 
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visible only by certain kinds of “light,” and which will fade out 
itself after a brief period? We can cite many other factors which 
have been mentioned as possibilities from time to time, and often 
in all good faith. Note: Atomic energy, U-235, plutonium and 
splitting the atom (not the infinitive) have not even been men- 
tioned. Such is progress. 

Such questions as these, and their implications, confronted the 
editors and all of us for that matter, and it was decided to con- 
tact the field involved to see if any answers to the implied 
questions would be forthcoming through actual knowledge of the 
local situation, a possible program either already formulated or 
in process of development, and some detailed information as to 
the facilities desired or involved. 

The writer of this article assisted the editors of the ScHOOL 
BoarRD JOURNAL in this respect and as a result a questionnaire was 
sent to a large number of school administrators in cities of 5000 
population or more, some months ago. This was followed by a 
shorter and simplified question sheet which called for expressions 
and comments and this and succeeding articles are based upon the 


replies received and kindly submitted to and at the disposal of the 
writer. 


The School Executive and the Postwar School Building 


It has been an interesting experience to look over and assimi- 
late the information volunteered in over 600 replies some of 
which have given quite detailed material, some only giving rather 
obvious high lights, and quite a few either hedging or simply 
stating they don’t know. One group frankly leaves nearly all plan- 
ning and rather important details to the architect, “who knows 
best and more about this than I do.” One may be pardoned to 
ask, academically at least, “Does he?” We hope that the trend 
among administrators is not to take this way out of a responsibil- 
ity and, “let George do it.” We are not referring to paint speci- 
fications or mortar type or sash details or depth and size of foot- 
ings; nor does one expect the schoolman to figure out the radius 
of gyrative of columns or beam stresses. These as well as the 
hundreds of structural details which must be worked out by the 
technician, are matters properly belonging to the architect and 
engineer. 

On the other hand we do not feel that ignorance is bliss ’n ’tis 
folly to be wise in reference to a program which oftentime assumes 
very large financial proportions. Does your school administrator 
know the advantages and disadvantages of the different systems 
of artificial lighting? Has he any ideas what types of classroom 
flooring give good results and have lasting qualities? Has he any 
knowledge of the effect of different kinds of acoustical materials 
and in what areas they should be used? Has he weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different types of heating and 
ventilations or does he take what is given him? Does he desire 
illumination of the order of 10 foot-candles or 50, and does he 
know what results such intensities produce in the classroom? 
Does he appreciate the difference between the various elements 
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that go to make up a first-class sanitary toilet room? Does he 
know what is really desirable in the way of fitments and arrange- 
ments of shower and locker rooms? Are single or double lockers 
desirable and why? Is he familiar with the various types of 
schoolroom seating and why one type is preferable to others, and 
is he at all familiar with the requirements of the coming (it is here, 
of course) audio-visual types of instruction and quarters or 
facilities required for it? Or will he leave most, if not all of this, 
to the architect? Let us hope not, and in fact many are versed 
in these matters to some extent, but certainly not enough, to 
judge from the replies received. 


Factors in Successful Schoolhouses 


Of course one does not expect the administrator to know 
everything about the construction of his school building; that 
goes without saying. On the other hand he should know a good 
deal about the many features which contribute quite directly to 
the (his) educative process and which make possible for it to 
become efficient. Environment of the right kind does contribute 
to this process even if there are those who rather belittle the 
effect. 

These paragraphs have therefore been written on the basis of 
the impressions which the writer, and others, have received from 
a study of the questionnaires’ answers, and they are not to be 
construed as an indictment of those who have not had the time 
and used any effort to reply, even if in part only. But rather have 
they been set down to call attention to the very large number of 
items which make up a school plant and with which the schoolman 
should be fairly familiar — 40 or more areas, about 25 important 
construction items, 360 or more items, and combinations of equip- 
ment, and over 90 rather comprehensive trends. And this is by no 
means a complete list but touches only upon the more obvious 
and important items. Many specialized items of equipment have 
not been included in the above number and may well be left to 
the instructor in charge; but there are enough left which should, 
in most cases, be decided upon by the administrator, again through 
consultation with the teachers and the architect or technician. 

The inferences of all these statements should be quite obvious 
to the reader and administrator and need not be discussed at 
this time because they are obvious. May we therefore close this 
section of this paper with one comment — it is suspected that 
the readers of the two questionnaires previously referred to may 
have undergone a liberal education so far as school-building 
planning and construction and equipment are concerned, and in 
fact several have made this same comment to the writer. The 
cognoscenta may skip this! 

Now let us see what factual material we can gather from the 
replies received as well as from other sources: First, the extent 
and scope of the school-building program. 


Extent of Postwar School Construction 


Right here we are entering more or less upon a guessing con- 
test; surely it is more or less of a guess. In the first place 
situations change almost hourly. Expansion programs which were 
in a very large plastic stage have jelled over night; shifting of 
warworkers is entering the picture and is modifying it at a rapid 
pace; modernization of existing facilities is being planned day by 
day; the impact of the war’s educational program is also being felt 
—and let one frankly state, planning of many school structures 


1. GROUP TABLE OF POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 


Group Population Enrollment 

1 38,063,526 6,927,712 
2 23,666,713 5,266,869 
3 38,662,304 6,544,342 
z 17,049,343 3,612,825 
5 3,514,883 756,289 
6 10,368,382 3,184,569 

Totals 131,625,151 29,344,606 


and expansions is in quite a few instances definitely modified in 
hope that federal funds for construction will be available. We 
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have knowledge of such in more than one instance. So we cannot 
count on too much authenticity for determining the volume of 
the school construction through reports, even in the immediate 
future. So we will still have to estimate, or is it guess? 

In the early part of 1944 one well-known magazine set the 
then estimate around a half billion dollars for public school 
buildings. Since our V days this estimate has become quite insig- 
nificant, and only lately the writer was assured by someone “‘in the 
know” that five billions was not too high. The Reeves report went 
up to nine billions for its estimate for a possible ten-year period, 
while Hamon’s estimate gave about the same amount. It has also 
been reported that the estimate of the Association of School 
Administrators faced progress to the tune of nearly two billion 
dollars. So there we are. 

Now let us see what our second questionnaire provided in the 
way of cost estimates. (This called for lists of projects of all 
kinds in contemplation and in quite a few cases in the blueprint 
and specification stage as well as a number of projects left in the 
backwash of the PWA.) The total replies received were, up to 
date, about 16 per cent of those sent out, nothing to brag about; 
and of these 22 per cent reported no program contemplated while 
the other 78 per cent reported on 1038 school constructions of 





ll. NEW CONSTRUCTIONS, EXCLUSIVE OF ADDITIONS, ETC., BY PER CENTS 


Junior Senior 
high four-year Proportionate 
Group Elementary schools high schools totals 

1 16 23 20 18 
2 9 7 12 10 
3 38 34 44 39 
4 13 li 9 13 
5 13 10 7 10 
6 11 15 8 10 

Totals 100 100 100 100 


various types at an estimated cost of $268,023,000. This included 
358 elementary schools, 66 junior high schools, 46 senior high, 
and 84 four-year high schools, a total of 549 new schools at an 
estimated cost of $199,560,000. Then there are reported 385 
additions and modernizations at a cost of $52,022,000. To this 
are to be added 100 other projects, such as gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, stadiums, field houses, vocational schools, junior colleges, 
etc., with a cost estimate of $16,181,000, thus bringing up the 
total to the 268 million mark previously mentioned. 

Though we have more or less authentic data from only one sixth 
of those contacted (why no more replied is left to the reader’s 
imagination and conjecture), nevertheless there are enough cases 
and a good geographical distribution to warrant the assumption 
that the reported cases and their ratios of different constructions 
may reasonably be counted upon as a basic for those communities 
not reporting. 

Vast Cost of Program 


Strictly speaking, this will not be accepted by the statistician 
as very defensible mathematics, but nevertheless we will accept 
it for argument’s sake, even if the “probable error” may and will 
be very high. On this assumption we are dealing with something 
like 6000 projects, whose estimated cost would be on the order 
of $1,600,000,000, an estimate below that of others already men- 
tioned. This, of course, does not include the items in the more 
strictly rural areas, nor those in communities of less than 5000 
population; very likely their programs will be very extended and 
entail hundreds. of millions of dollars, to say nothing of the 
universities and colleges, which will further swell the totals. But 
authentic estimates here are difficult to obtain and in most in- 
stances lead to a wild guess. Nevertheless a very material sum 
may be added to our original estimate; how much, aye, there’s 
the rub. Let us compromise on another $500,000,000 program 
for the above groups. This then adds up to over two billion 
dollars. And similar to the customary warning the novelist or 
author gives his readers, “This is simply my guess or opinion and 
no responsibility is involved.” 

Being of an analytical frame of mind (one is sometimes accused 
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The Ottumwa, lowa, Public School Management Plan School Building Program 


Standing, left to right: Walter McLain, secretary-business manager; A. W. 


Trautwein, treasurer; Edna Lawrence, director; L. 


A. Reedquist, director; Dr. 


Harry Wing, vice-president. Seated, left to right: H. V. Wilson, president; Dr. G. W. Loerke, director; S$. G. Rickard, director; C. D. Evans, director; Frank Douma, 


administrator. 


Launching of a schoolbuilding program to replace one elementary school in use between 60 and 70 years serving Ottumwa children, a new elementary 
building in Wildwood, a rapidly developing residence district, and two large junior high schools, one in the East End and the other in South Ottumwa, 


together with the possibility of establishing a junior college, are among the 


problems now before Ottumwa’s school administration. Special elections will 


express the people’s choice on the question of new modern buildings and expansion of junior high schools with proper facilities and equipment in each section 


of the city, as well as their decision on having their children attend junior 


college in their community. 





of using the phrase as synonymous for curiosity) the writer 
noted with interest the project and financial distribution by geo- 
graphical areas of the country. Six areas were selected on a more 
or less arbitrary basis: (1) eleven states in the eastern section; 
(2) nine in the southeast; (3) eleven in the middle west; (4) 
six in the southwest; (5) six in the west; and (6) five in the 
Pacific area. No excuse is offered for the division nor is any 
statistical accuracy involved. Table I gives some data involving 
the various groups. 

The projects under discussion are in three classes only, elemen- 
tary, junior high schools and senior four-year high schools. No 
additions or modernizations, etc., are included. Tables II and III 


ill. COST ESTIMATES BY PER CENTS 


Junior Senior 
high four-vear Proportionate 
Group Elementary schools high schools totals 
l 13 22 26 20 
2 7 17 9 S 
46 32 45 43 
} 11 14 8 11 
5 12 13 5 9 
6 11 12 7 9 
Totals 100 100 100 100 


show the percentage distribution in the different 
groups for the three types of construction. 

One could spend a lot of words and time in analyzing the con- 
tents of these tables and try to get at the whys and wherefores, 
but that may safely be left to the reader. We shall just call atten- 
tion to the outstanding data of groups one and three, whose 
populations and school enrollments are virtually on a par; one is 
comtemplating over twice the number of projects that are recorded 


geographical 


IV. AVERAGE COST ESTIMATE FOR PUPIL AND COST RANGE 


Senior four-year 


Group Elementary Junior high schools high schools 
1 $546 ($25 $ 875) $715 ($400 $1,000) $900 ($350 $1,200) 
2 $306 ($200 $ 800) $425 ($250 $ 550) $544 ($250 $ 900) 
$558 ($200 $1,000) $673 ($500 $1,100) $780 ($350 $1,200) 
{ S375 (S25( S$ R00) $440 ($300 $ 700) $581 ($500 $ 700) 
5 $397 ($200 $ 700) $600 ($500 $ 750) $625 ($350 $ 900) 
6 $436 ($250 $ 600) $530 ($350 $ 750) $690 ($500 $1,150) 





for the other and the cost estimates are likewise in the same ratio. 
How about the cost distribution for the elementary schools in the 
same two groups; how about the proportionate junior-high-school 
construction ratio in group six? Some answers seem obvious, others 
take time and investigation. However we are giving the informa- 
tion in the tables for what they may be worth to the reader. 


Costs and Comprehensive Planning 

As fundamental to this paragraph, only those projects were 
listed which gave fairly accurate data (sic) both as to cost and 
pupil capacity of entirely new schools. The academic questions 
arise: (@) How complete and comprehensive are the proposed 
buildings? (b) What is the estimated per pupil cost? (c) Does 
such cost reflect comprehensive planning? (d) Do the costs vary 
in the different geographical areas? (e€) What is the cost dif- 
ferential between the three kinds of schools tabulated, etc., etc? 
Of course, the data submitted are not of a nature which can be 
used categorically as answers, and likely no questionnaire can 
ever be produced which can answer these questions. By implica- 
tion, some of these questions may be answered, but, of course, 
such assertions must be subjective in the very nature of the 
questions and therefore discounted by the analyst and the reader. 
However we are giving some data in Table IV and will leave the 
ultimate interpretations and inferences, as just suggested to the 
reader. Caveat lector! 

But we shall not shirk our duty too much in this respect but 
just call attention to a few facts which emerge from the table, 
even if we do not interpret them here or at this time. 

In general, the highest estimates are found in group one for 
all types of structures, with group three running a close second. 
On the other hand, the southern sections, groups two and four, 
give the lowest estimates while the western sections approach the 
higher estimates of groups one and three. How about compre- 
hensive planning, construction materials, rich states, plenty of 
money and— but we almost forgot and started to conjecture. 

Interesting also, is the spread of costs among the building 
types — in group one the outside spread is $354, the widest of the 
whole table, while the least is found in group four, the west 
section of the southern states. The widest range is found among 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Oak Ridge, Tennessee, High School as seen from the athletic field. Photographs by Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 
Courtesy of United States Engineer Office, Manhattan District, Oak Ridge. 


Planned for War and Peace Time Use 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Schools Helped the 
Development of the Atomic Bomb 
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| GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Planned and built to provide a balanced secondary education for a town which grew overnight out of a wilder- 
ness, the Oak Ridge high school has all the physical equipment which also will make it permanently an ex- 
cellent center for adult education and recreation. The hilly site, which is centrally located, suggested the placing of 
classrooms along one side only. 
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The Oak Ridge High School is extremely inexpensive with its brick lower walls, asbestos sheathed wood con- 
struction, and simple interior finish. For ventilation in hot weather the top and bottom sections of classroom 
windows open outward. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The auditorium and gymnasium, which may be used separately from the classrooms, etc., are at opposite 
ends of the building, with wide lobby entrances from the street side. The administrative offices, lobbies, and 
stairs are planned for easy access and travel. 
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The Cookery Room of the Home 
Economics Laboratory is arranged on 
the unit plan. 


The auditorium has cement block 

walls and acoustic tile ceiling, and a 

stage fully equipped for school en- 
tertainments and theatricals. 


Close-up of Elementary School show- 

ing window arrangement, roof over- 

hang for light control, and ventilator 
openings. 
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General View of Elementary School Building, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The buildings, which are conveniently located 

near the centers of the residential neighborhoods, are uniformly one-story high, built with brick and cement 

block gymnasium-auditoriums, wood and asbestos construction. Classrooms for primary grades have unit toilets, 
a work alcove, built-in bookcases, and movable seating. 









The kindergarten, which includes a separate restroom, 
has an independent entrance. 
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Typical Floor Plan of Elementary School Building showing attention given to location of shop, library, combina- 
tion auditorium-gymnasium, offices. — Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects, New York (Oak Ridge, Tennessee). 
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Building Facilities for 
Audio-Visual Education 


D. FE. Schutte, M.A." 


In view of the current trend toward the 
increasing use of audio-visual aids in edu- 
cation, and the fact that many schools are 
planning some postwar construction, it 1s 
evident that some effort should be directed 
so as to provide building facilities that are 
better adapted to the use of these aids. 

Each classroom should when feasible 
be so constructed and equipped as to make 
possible the optimum use of audio-visual 
aids in all instances in which such aids can 
be used to good advantage in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils. 

In answer to the question “What build- 
ing facilities are needed to provide ade- 
quately for the use of audio-visual projec- 
tion equipment in school classrooms?” it 
can be stated that a room is needed which 
is of the correct construction and size, as 
determined by the acoustics, the types of 
projectors and screens used, and the angle 
of vision. In planning classrooms such fac- 
tors as wiring, and the location of electrical 
outlets, method of ventilation, provisions 
for darkening, and needed storage space 
should not be overlooked. A list of recom- 
mendations related to the above stated 
points follows: 


1. Acoustics 

To obtain the best acoustical results a 
room should have dimensions bearing a 
relationship of 2-3-4, or 2-3-5; however 
other factors may make it desirable to 
construct and use rooms of other sizes. 
The ordinary classroom (22 by 26 by 12 
or 22 by 36 by 12) will produce very 
satisfactory acoustical results if drapes are 
used to cover about one third of the wall 
space, or if acoustical tiles cover most of 
the ceiling. If the little theater or the 
auditorium are to be used for sound-motion 
pictures, the ceiling should be covered 
with acoustical material to attain the best 
sound reproduction and _ transmission. 


2. Type of Projector 


In selecting projectors for classroom use, 
the focal length, wattage, picture size, and 
projection distance are factors that must be 
considered so that the projector is to be 
adapted to the size of the room in which 
it is to be operated. Much valuable in- 
formation on these points can be obtained 
from tables published by manufacturers of 
audio-visual equipment. Although various 
combinations of lenses and projectors can 
be used, the following list suggests some 
types of projectors that would produce 


1Director of Visual Education Public Schools, Red Wing, 
Minn 


satisfactory results in the ordinary size 
classroom: 

l6mm. Movie Projector — 750 watt 
lamp, 10-15 watt amplifier; focal length, 
2 in., picture size, 412 ft.; projection dis- 
tance, 24 ft. 

35mm. Filmstrip Projector —- 200-300 
watt lamp, focal length, 4 in.; picture size, 
3.4 by 4.5 ft.; projection distance, 20 ft. 

2 by 2 in. Slide Projector — 300 watt 
lamp, focal length, 6 in.; picture size 3.0 ft. 
by 4.6 ft.; projection distance, 20 ft. 

3% by 4 m. Glass Slide Projector - 
1000 watt lamp, focal length, 10 ft.; pic- 
ture size, 3.4 by 4.6 ft.; projection dis- 
tance, 15 ft. 

6 by 6 im. Opaque Projector — 1000 
watt lamp, focal length, 18 in.; picture 
width, 4% ft.; projection distance, 15 ft. 

The type of projector, the focal length 
of its lenses, and the projection distance 
determine the size of the picture that will 
be produced. The size of the picture should 
in turn determine the width, and distance 
to the screen, of the front and back rows 
of desks, or the angle of vision of the seat- 
ing. Some recommendations are listed here: 

Front row of desks — maximum width 
two times the width of the picture; mini- 
mum distance from the screen two times 
the width of the picture. 

Back row of desks —maximum width 
six times picture width; maximum distance 
from the screen six times picture width. 

Angle of vision—not to exceed 25 de- 
grees. 


3. Screen Sizes and Types 


The use of the matte type screen is desir- 
able where viewing angles up to 45 degrees 
and over are encountered. The beaded- 
type screen should be used only when the 
angle of vision is less than 25 degrees. The 
bead-type screen when viewed within an 
angle of 20 degrees is brighter than the 
matte type. The size and seating arrange- 
ment of the room are the principal factors 
to consider in selecting a screen that will 
produce the most brilliant picture. Screen 
size needed will vary with the type and 
location of the projector. For the ordinary 
classroom it is desirable to have a picture 
width of about one sixth the distance from 
the back row of desks to the screen. If 
commercial screens are not available, a 
suitable screen can be economically made 
by painting a section of the wall with 
several coats of flat white paint. The screen 
should be located in the front of the room 
and mounted so that the bottom of the 
screen is at the eye level of the seated 
class. Generally the portable type screens 
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are preferred to the built-in type for class- 
room use. 


4. Wiring 

Projectors with lamps of 750 watts or 
less can be operated from ordinary light- 
ing outlets. The 1000-watt lamp requires 
an outlet of 10-ampere capacity. Two 
electrical outlets are needed and should be 
located at the center front and center back 
of the room. The outlets should be placed 
about two feet above the level of the floor. 
It is also convenient to have a light switch 
near where the projector is to be located 
so that overhead lights can be readily 
turned off and on. 


5. Ventilation 


Various types of fans and blower systems 
have been used with some success in venti- 
lating rooms used for projection purposes. 
The unit ventilator is perhaps the most 
satisfactory means of ventilation in that it 
allows for the easy adjustment of the needs 
of each individual room. Good ventilation 
is more important than total darkness. 


6. Darkening 

Picture brilliance is directly proportional 
to room darkness. General room light 
should not exceed 1/10 of a foot-candle. 
Several methods of room darkening have 
been used rather widely. One method is 
the use of individual dark shades with 
folding side boards to eliminate the cracks 
of light from the edges. Another method is 
to have the ordinary dark shades mounted 
so that they overlap each other and the 
window frame. The sliding drape method 
of darkening has proved to be satisfactory 
and is frequently recommended because 
of its speed and simplicity of operation, 
and the added acoustical damping which 
it provides. 


7. Storage Space 


Suitable space should be provided in the 
classroom for the storage of projectors, 
films, etc. This space need not be fireproof. 
The storage space should be well venti- 
lated, free from dust, and maintained at 
a temperature of about 70 degrees. There 
will be some variation in the space needed 
depending on the extent of use of audio- 
visual equipment. A list of storage spaces 
that could be used is as follows: 

For 35mm. film strips — cabinet space 
consisting of three shelves mounted at a 
45-degree angle, 8 in. apart. The shelves 
measuring 3 ft. by 8 in. should be drilled 
so as to provide countersunk holes 1% in. 
in diameter for the film containers. 

For 16mm. movie films — cabinet space 
consisting of 30 compartments measuring 
2 by 10 by 10 in. for 400-ft. reels, and 15 
compartments measuring 2 by 18 by 18 in. 
for 1200-ft. reels. 

For 34 by 4 im. glass slides — storage 
space consisting of 8 drawers measuring 
3% by 4% in. by 2 ft. 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Designing and Creating Tomorrow's Schools 


Virginia 


Tomorrow’s schools will throw off the 
rigid confines of massive brick walls, long 
and dark corridors, monastic cubicles, im- 
perious bells as tomorrow’s citizens will 
throw off two-dimensional transportation, 
regimented behavior, and ugly, cramped 
houses for living. Tomorrow’s learning will 
take place among a group of bicyclers atop 
a windswept hill, on an ocean transport 
plane or a ship in a foreign harbor, in a re- 
fitted railroad car pulled up beside a factory 
siding, in a trailer parked in a fruit-laden 
orchard during the harvest season, as well 
as in a community classroom. Tomorrow’s 
classrooms will be simple, flexible, inex- 
pensive units in a center of community 
living. They will be laboratories for learn- 
ing to live in tomorrow’s world. They will 
provide opportunities to exchange experi- 
ences, develop happy, well-adjusted person- 
alities, build responsible creative citizens. 
Tomorrow’s schools will be lightweight in 
structure but not in ideas. They will be 
evenly lighted always with the intensity 
of daylight. They will be formed of plas- 
tics, laminated woods, strong, light alloys, 
and high-tensile-strength steels. Spaces will 
be integrated and will flow freely into one 
another and the out-of-doors. Folding 
partitions, large glass areas, movable and 
stackable furnishings, and ample storage 
spaces will simplify the work of creating 
educational surroundings to meet all needs. 
Gay colors, clean washed air, soundproofed 
floors, hose-washable surfaces will contrib- 
ute to the joy of living in tomorrow’s 
schools. 

Before such schools can be, there must 
be a meeting of the minds that can create 
the space, the walls that surround it, and 
the ideas within it for these schools which 
we need. The community can provide the 
space, architects the walls, and educators 
and community leaders the ideas, but they 
must work together to create the schools. 


Two Schools Contrasted 


Visits to a number of schools in the past 
years reveal that the absence of such a 
meeting of minds has resulted in the one- 
sided development of many a school which 
does not serve its community. In Chicago 
stands a huge four-story factorylike school 
with a postage stamp campus. The front 
of the building is indistinguishable from 
any other factory in the overcrowded com- 
munity. Yet inside that building an edu- 
cator is trying desperately to liberate the 
minds of that community from their 
cramped dingy environs. His is one of the 
recognized, outstanding educational pro- 

*Mrs. Matson is chairman of the Science Department 


at Wells High School, Chicago, and Dr. Matson is re- 
search chemist for Abbott Laboratories, Lake Forest, Ill. 


F. Matson and Edward J. 


grams in the country. His community of 
diverse economic and cultural opportuni- 
ties and backgrounds needs a center for 
the exchange of experiences and develop- 
ment of its civic and cultural resources. 
Many conference rooms and wide play 
areas are needed, together with facilities 
for many small group and individualizing 
activities, to release expanding developing 
personalities from inadequate community 
and home living spaces. Not that any 
facility has not been used to its best so far. 
The campus is green and cultivated to 
parklike beauty, an oasis on a treeless car- 
line. Community leaders and parents are 
sandwiched in for conferences with teachers 
and students whenever classrooms are free. 
The three huge gyms are used 12 to 14 
hours a day. Small groups work in cor- 
ners of corridors, in tiny work and storage 
rooms, and the four corners of classrooms, 
and individual conferences are held eight 
to ten at a time in one room. 

By way of contrast another school vis- 
ited was structurally designed by one of the 
world’s greatest modern architects, with 
the finest of materials and equipment, to 
function for all the most advanced educa- 
tional methods. But everywhere in the 
school were evidences of the most rigid 
soul-destroying techniques of education, 
blanket rules, Prussianized formality, stern 
discipline, demanded conformity, textbook 
teaching, ivory-tower isolation of the pupil 
from the work and life of the community 
and world. Movable desks were lined up 
in fixed rows, cupboards gave no indica- 
tion of their use or what was in them, 
posted grades were in meaningless letters, 
light was screened out by heavy draperies, 
the magnificent campus was bare in the 
middle of the day of a single living soul 
with the exception of a few gardeners and 
a ferocious goose and clutch that chased 
us away as belligerently as the forbidding 
aspect of the educational philosophy. 

What a crying need for the meeting of 
minds in both of these communities before 
a school was built! Not only was there 
need for an architect and educator to 
meet, but for community leaders, engi- 
neers, skilled designers, parents, and 
thoughtful young people to determine both 
the structure and the philosophy of the 
school and to integrate it with the activi- 
ties of the community. The schools of to- 
morrow need not be so wasteful of the 
money, energy, and personalities of the 
growing future men and women of its com- 
munity. 

Philosophically all trends in education 
point toward an increasingly realistic pro- 
gram of education which will equip young 
people to live richly and purposefully. 
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Whatever education] means are employed, 
few will question this goal. 


Taking the School Outdoors 


In recent years the classroom has had 
to be abandoned because at times it could 
not move with the tides of people and with 
the opportunities for real-life experience. 
In the spring of 1940 a teacher and twen- 
ty pupils put their bicycles in an airplane 
and flew in a few hours to an area of our 
country in which are highly concentrated 
historical sites and lore. For a week they 
bicycled through the scenes of our nation’s 
great past, reviving and re-experiencing 
the problems of their forefathers as they 
camped and ate and traveled over the same 
terrain. A number of years ago the whole 
upper grade section of a large metropoli- 
tan high school transported itself for 
several weeks to a mining area and lived, 
worked, and studied in this area to become 
acquainted with a part of this world that 
books could never have brought to life 
for them. During the recent blitz upon 
England, vast numbers of metropolitan 
children were evacuated to all parts of the 
countryside. They went to castles, farm 
homes, small villiages, and camps. They 
learned to eat different foods, speak differ- 
ent dialects and even languages. They 
worked in fields and gardens, learned to 
harvest, and to recognize plants and ani- 
mals never before seen outside of books. 
In America, once a year, a converted bag- 
gage car rolls out of an Eastern community 
at the back of a transcontinental train. 
Equipped with sleeping and cooking facili- 
ties for about a score of young people and 
with room for their bicycles, they are lei- 
surely conducted across the whole width of 
our continent. From time to time the car 
is unhooked and the bicycles set out for 
travel to spots of beauty, historically 
worth-while sites, factories, museums, cities 
and other areas of educational value. In 
these experiences there is recognition of 
the need philosophically for a more flexible 
definition of a place for learning. 

As ideas have grown educationally, 
modern design, engineering, and science 
have developed materials for creating 
walls around spaces of learning that will 
release the spirit and energies for creative 
living more effectively than ever before 
dreamed. New materials, new uses of old, 
new concepts of space and its relationship 
for indoor and outdoor living, new engi- 
neering techniques for efficiency, new 
knowledge of sanitation and health, and 
new understanding of the values and de- 
velopment of the human personality are avail- 
able to be incorporated into dwellings for 
tomorrow’s schools. 
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Still there must be a meeting of these two 
developing fields to analyze and to sift 
through all these valuable new types of edu- 
cational experiences and the materials to sur- 
round them. The philosophy of the commu- 
nity, the materials and funds available to 
create the settings must be worked out to 
meet the needs of all. Tomorrow concrete 
and brick and steel need not hold education 
in an earthbound shell. 


A Future Schoolhouse Sketched 


As an example of a school for tomorrow’s 
enlightened, moderately well-off community, 
why not sketch in the outlines of development 
and opportunities? In an area of not less than 
ten acres and preferably thirty, convenient 
to transportation, a school and community 
center of fixed and movable buildings, and 
equipment would be developed in a garden 
setting of parks and playgrounds for all ages. 
The educational program for children might 
in a small community include all groups from 
nursery school through junior college on one 
site. In larger communities it would be better 
to have numerous small primary schools for 
the younger children nearer their homes and 
have the children start at the community 
center at the junior high school level. 

After a sufficient period of study and plan- 
ning during which representatives of all types 
of activities in the community, economic, 
social, and civic, have contributed their ideas 
and outlined their needs, the architects and 
educators would get together and develop 
plans and costs and specifications for the 
types of structures needed to meet the needs 
and ideas of the community. Perhaps, to meet 
a budget, a long-range program of building 
might be outlined to develop the center 
slowly enough to eliminate heavy costs at the 
outset and permit growth with the community 
The majority of fixed building units would 
be as inexpensive and flexible as efficiency 
and safety would permit. Too many commu- 
nities are saddled with monuments of the past 
that far outlive their usefulness but are too 
expensive to be torn down. As many parts of 
the building as possible would be standardized 
so that as improvements develop they could 
be easily exchanged for more modern equip- 
ment or structures. This is especially true of 
swimming pools, restaurants, plumbing, stages 
of auditoriums, and library equipment. In the 
near future much building equipment and 
materials will be prefabricated and architects 
can readily advise purchase of standard units 
to be added to the center. 


The Larger Units 

Large spatial units, such as the gymnasium, 
the auditorium, the library and the restaurant, 
would be planned for intensive day and eve- 
ning use and would be located for easy 
accessibility to one another. They would be 
designed to provide different physical enclo- 
sures and lighting for change of weather and 
season. The vocational training centers, arts- 
and-crafts rooms, and learning laboratories 
would be grouped together for interchange of 
materials and equipment as simply as possible. 


Circulation of pupils would be facilitated by 
wide, well-lit corridors and stairways, a maxi- 
mum building height of two stories, and ready 
access to the out-a-doors from classrooms. A 
space for development and study of the prob- 
lems of home living would be provided. The 
music, drama, and public speaking programs 
would be carried on in units adjacent to the 
auditorium. An area would be specifically set 
aside for small group conferences, recreational 
opportunities, individual pupil-teacher study 
and meetings for guidance, parent-pupil- 
teacher meetings, club entertainments, and 
other small group functions. The atmosphere, 
particularly regarding the lighting and color 
used, would promote friendliness and ease. In 
addition to the auditorium there would be a 
number of smaller group meeting places, but 
still large enough to be further divided by 
movable partitions. These rooms could serve 
for large and small clubs, scouts, steering 
committees, civic associations, and 
parties. 

A typical learning laboratory suitable to the 
study of the sciences, social studies and most 
other subject matter would be a combination 
work-study unit with movable work 
and equipment. There is little need in modern 
classrooms for large blackboard spaces, but 
much need for bulletin boards and display 
and storage cabinets. All should be designed 
to be freely opened or observed so that no 
work or equipment stored is hidden from 
sight. A single classroom unit would also con- 
tain a raised movable platform, workbench 
space for at least twenty people with sinks, 
water and gas handy to their reach, and port- 


class 


spaces 


able cabinets on ball-bearing casters stocked 
with a variety of necessary tools. These cabi- 
nets could be equipped for different 
needs and might be wheeled into other units 
when needed there to obviate the purchase 


class 


of large quantities of duplicate materials. But 
it is to be emphasized that any learning lab- 
oratory should be so designed that any form 
of knowledge from chemistry to Shakespeare 
could be acquired there with a minimum dis- 
turbance of the Sliding sound- 
proofed screens could divide the unit into at 


classroom 


four smaller units for committee meet- 
ings or other small group functions. Each unit 
should be equipped with drinking fountain 
facilities and toilet facilities for both sexes. 
No pupil should ever have to leave a class- 
room and wander down a corridor to meet 
any bodily need and should be able to wash 
his hands freely of any grime of work before 


least 


leaving any learning laboratory. 

The architecture and materials of the build- 
ing would be of the most modern scientific 
development. Lighting would be controlled 
to maintain at all times the optimum amount 
of light in all parts of the building including 
the corridors. Fluorescent or an improved 
form of even intensity and low cost lighting 
would be supplement daylight. 
Natural light would find at least one complete 
wall of glass in every classroom to facilitate 
its entry. Heating would be a radiant 
installed in the floors, permanent walls, or 
ceilings. Ultraviolet light or intermittent bac- 


used to 


type 
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tericidal sprays would sterilize the air, and all 
dust would be precipitated before air was 
circulated in the building. Floors and walls 
would be durable and soundproofed and easily 
cleaned with a hose. Newly developed forms 
of insulating glass would be used in wall 
construction where desirable. Every room 
would be decorated tastefully with furnishings 
and colors to provide satisfaction and com- 
fort to the human beings using them. Chairs 
and tables in particular would be comfortable 
and functional. Insecticidal paints and sprays 
would eliminate obnoxious insects. 


The Campus and Community 
Building Uses 

The school campus would provide for all 
types of worth-while outdoor living for the 
community with model flower and vegetable 
gardens, demonstrations of agricultural equip- 
ment and solutions of landscaping problems. 
There would be all types of outdoor athletic 
fields within the limits of the spaces, and 
perhaps even an outdoor theater. Special play 
areas and equipment for small children iso- 
lated from the larger children would be pro- 
vided. An outdoor pool as well as an indoor 
one would be practical in some communities 
and equipment could be so installed as to 
serve both pools. Outdoor laboratory space, 
in addition to that for biological sciences could 
be provided for sketch classes, poetry work, 
dancing and dramatics. Areas for rest and 
social contacts between classes also would be 
laid out. 


Other functions of the school-community 
center that could be undertaken in addition 
to the numerous adult and young people 


activities previously mentioned or indicated 
would be places for community banquets, re- 
ligious meetings, and memorial services, a 
local public-health center with medical guid- 
ance for students and adults, an infant-welfare 
station, a stay-well clinic, 
oratories, and the 


water testing lab- 
board of health. In an 


agricultural community the county farm 
bureau might be located at the center. A 
local FM radio station could be installed. 
Scientific research after school hours could 


be carried on in addition to development of 
numerous hobbies. A community theater, com- 
munity orchestras, and singing groups could 
be housed as well as other group activities 
that so often falter and disappear from the 
students’ lives when they leave school for lack 
of any facilities to continue such pleasurable 
group activities. Different communities would 
add to and subtract from these uses, and 
growing communities would find their needs 
and programs changing, but all educational 
facilities for a community might well be 
located together and be used extensively by all 
age levels. equipment should be 
computed upon the student hours of use to 
which it is put. 


Costs of 


In every school center, in addition to the 
fixed educational equipment and facilities, 
there should be a supplemental program that 
will take the students into other communities 
and to other ways of living, and bring other 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Bexley Designs a Modern 


Elementary School Building 


. pi 1 
Novice G. Fawcett 


I 

The story of the development of this plan 
is one with a background which must be 
understood in order to see its significance as 
an integral part of a school system which 
serves children from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. 

Bexley is a choice suburban area, entirely 
surrounded by the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
and has a population of about-10,000 people. 
During the past thirty years the school dis- 
trict has experienced a considerable growth, 
developing from the stage of a county school 
system, housed in one building, to a city re- 
quiring kindergarten, elementary, junior, and 
senior high school facilities. The school now 
occupies four buildings, one of which is quite 
old and entirely removed from any center of 
school population; it houses only four grades. 
Another building, originally designed as a 
high school unit, was converted into an ele- 
mentary school when a new high school build- 
ing was erected near the center of the corpora- 
tion 13 years ago. This building now houses 
a five-year elementary school, departmental- 
ized sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and all 
kindergarten children in the system. This is 
the only building of the four which has suffi- 
cient classroom space and other needed facili- 
ties to accommodate the children of preschool 
age. The high school building houses grades 
9 to 12 inclusive and is so constructed as to 
limit the program largely to the academic 
fields. A fourth building, also centrally located, 
now houses a five-year elementary school and 
departmentalized sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. This building was originally designed 
to house a kindergarten, elementary, and high 
school. 

Recently a large section of the city has 
developed in a location far removed from any 
existing elementary building. This growth re- 
sulted in a condition under which small chil- 
dren have been forced to walk great distances 
to reach an overcrowded elementary and 
junior high school building. These are not 
the only children in the city who are subject 
to the hazards of weather, inadequate lunch 
facilities, and traffic on busy thoroughfares. 
The real problem has been to unscramble a 
rather confused situation, brougkt about by 
unpredictable developments. 

Since the ultimate growth of this com- 
munity could be predicted with a rather high 
degree of accuracy, it soon became apparent 
that more permanent plans for the future 
could be developed. With these facts in mind 


‘Superintendent of Schools, 
Bexley (Columbus 9), Ohio 


Bexley City School District, 


and with the results 





of a survey, made by a | 
the Bureau of Edu- > 
cational Research at 
Ohio State University ‘ a 
in 1942, available for 7 Fé [ 
study, the board of | 
education was asked . P| ee | 
to appoint a commit- el a fh« 
tee late in 1943 to 3 , - 
prepare an approach > 
to the problem. The 3 
committee consisted 
of two board 
n 

tendent of schools. © 

An exhaustive > | 
study was made in - 


the light of recent 
developments in edu- 
cation. The commit- 
tee soon discovered 
that our shifting pop- 
ulation and 


building 


mem- 
bers and the superin- 
limited 
space had 
forced our schools in- 

to a type of organiz- 
which needed 
to be completely re- 
vamped. Our first 
task, therefore, was 
to study our com- 
munity and decide 
what type of organ- 
ization would _ best 
serve its needs and 
interests in the fu- 
ture. Because of the geographical nature of 
this area, the distribution of school popula- 
tion, and the investment in present structures, 
our committee recommended a kindergarten- 
six-two-four plan. 

This plan called for the closing and sale of 
one building and site, small additions to two 
buildings, the remodeling of one building, and 
the construction of an entirely new elementary 
building on a site acquired by the board of 
education some years previously. This plan 
was developed around the community-centered 
idea. Since there are three rather distinct geo- 
graphic areas in this district, the new plan 
placed a unit for kindergarten through grade 
6 in each area. The current plan of two 
so-called junior high schools (grades 6, 7, and 
8) was abandoned for one seventh- and eighth- 
grade unit centrally located. The present high 
school (grades 9 through 12) needed a new 
addition to expand the fine _ industrial- 
arts areas and to provide adequate space for 
a clinic, school publications, musical organi- 
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Site Plan of Bexley Elementary 


zations, and additional classrooms. A central 
storage unit for the entire system loomed 
high on the list of needed improvements, and 
the committee decided to recommend that 
such a unit be attached to the high school 
building. It is here that all books, materials, 
and equipment will be received and dispensed 
by truck under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 

This plan received the approval of the 
board of education in February, 1944, and 
was placed before the staff, city officials, and 
lay groups for further consideration and 
criticism. During the summer of 1944 a con- 
sulting architect was employed to draw up 
estimates to be used in preparing legislation 
to be submitted to the voters. A bond issue 
was presented to the voters on November 7, 
1944, and was carried by a vote of approxi- 
mately 78 per cent. 

Our next assignment was the selection of 
an architect. One of the necessary qualifica- 
tions was a statement of willingness on the 
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part of architects and engineers to work with » this flexibility, however, to impose a crude- pres 
committees from the teaching staff and main- ness in design or arrangement; we want to ; the 
tenance employees in the development of maintain some of the aesthetic values in edu- coul 
functional plans. They were to spend what- cation in a physical environment which will ’ com: 
ever time seemed necessary to reach a satis- serve as a stimulant to child activity and Si 
factory conclusion. On December 7, 1944, the development. : inte 
board of education appointed Sims, Cornelius, . To fit in with the scheme that each elemen- i in t 
and Schooley, architects and engineers, of " tary building in our district should be a center the 
Columbus, Ohio. This organization agreed to . of community interest, the committees have } the 
employ as consultant, Mr. Lawrence B. ; been ever mindful of the need of space for ' min 
Perkins, of Perkins, Wheeler, and Will, Chi- 7 community recreation, dramatics, health serv- ice ¢ 
cago, Ill. The last ten months have been spent ice, scouting, etc. These factors have become we 
in the careful development of plans to stay ; integral parts of the total plan and have been neec 
within the financial limitations set by the given careful consideration by the architects and 
board of education. Committees from the in their efforts to create a functional interior with 
various buildings have served long and well F design and an exterior style of architecture disti 
in this capacity, and the architects have dis- : tees date saeenideed in keeping with the residential environment. The 
played great patience in an effort to prove " oper 
that functional planning is the best way to The Maryland School rem: 
meet educational needs and to get the most Since this section of our district is one in The 
for the taxpayer’s dollar. = which we may safely anticipate some growth and 
Since the style of work to be done in all = in population, it has been necessary for us to leve 
buildings except the new one is somewhat = er) aea provide classroom space to take care of this bein 
predetermined by existing structures, the re- hi, ™ possible expansion. A study of our plan will Eacl 
reveal that, with minor alterations and the area 
elimination of some of the finer features of dist: 
A our building, we could meet an emergency prot 
eS quem } increase in population of almost twice the | mail 
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Illustration 2. >... | are 
mainder of this article will deal more specifi- a degree of flexibility which would lend itself T 
cally with the creation of plans for the new _ best to the inevitable changes that are always stud 
elementary building to be known as the Mary- taking place in education. We do not wish and 
land School. The architects contributed the that 
illustrations for this article, an act which has a ee | on 
been typical of their keen interest and helpful with 
attitude during this entire period. cy ke ae. t.§ a the 
avai 
i per 
The development of this plan is based on Thi: 
the idea that, where opportunity presents alt EE ——— a tiem and 
itself, a school building should be the out- # ; deve 
growth of careful and intelligent study on the buil 
part of the board of education, the architects, i ——_ tatic 
the administration, the teaching staff, and the el T 
maintenance employees. A school building is beer 
a rather permanent thing and by its very larg 
nature is less flexible than a course of study. com 
The taxpayer who expects a building to serve FIRST FLOOR PLAN be 1 
a specific need in a community for thirty or BEXLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL able 
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present schoel population in this section. Also, 
the plan is one to which many classrooms 
could be added at a minimum cost to the 
community. 

Since every school in our district is an 
integral unit in our entire system, the work 
in this building will be closely tied in with 
the work in all other buildings. Therefore, 
the scheme entailed a central location of ad- 
ministrative offices, health clinic, library serv- 
ice center, and parental conference rooms. As 
we saw our problem, these services would 
need to be assembled around a main lobby 
and would constitute a kind of hub to a wheel 
with three spokes, each representing a rather 
distinct learning level in an elementary school. 
The first of these is the kindergarten, which 
operates a little more independently of the 
remainder of the school than do the others. 
The second is the primary level (grades 1, 2, 
and 3), and the third is the intermediate 
level (grades 4, 5, and 6). Each of these is 
being provided with its separate playground. 
Each playground will be an asphalt surfaced 
area for year-round use, located a sufficient 
distance from the other areas to eliminate the 
problem of the common playground, and yet 
maintain the benefit of making adjustments 
to larger social groups (see Illustration 1). 
In addition to these three specific surfaces is 
a large sodded surface for whole school events 
and community recreation. 


Recreation Room 

Closely related to this phase of our health, 
physical education, and recreation programs 
is the large recreation room on the ground 
floor of the new building (see Illustration 2). 
The story of the location of this room is 
significant of what has happened at every 
turn of our whole planning pattern. It should 
be added at this point that our final plan is 
called Scheme No. 8. This scheme developed 
through the preparation of eight preliminary 
sketches by the architects in an effort to meet 
our functional requirements and yet stay 
within the financial limitations of the project. 

Through continuous experimentation and 
study as well as through the careful selection 
and use of building materials it was discovered 
that, if the recreation room could be placed 
on the basement level and properly located 
with respect to the three learning levels and 
the playground, a larger room could be made 
available at a unit cost of approximately 55 
per cent of the cost of the first-floor area. 
This point proved well worth consideration 
and became paramount in our thinking as we 
developed plans for a functional elementary 
building within an approximate financial limi- 
tation of $170,000. 

Through this anticipated cut in cost it has 
been possible to provide a room sufficiently 
large to meet the need for both school and 
community recreation; also, this room will 
be used as an auditorium by providing port- 
able seating. Both the stage and the seating 
area are large enough to accommodate full 
school assemblies and gatherings of parents 
to observe special programs put on by the 
children. On any higher learning level we 
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Illustration 4. 


could not have considered the dual-purpose 
room; but in an elementary school this plan 
is workable, more conservative, and affords 
more all-purpose space than could otherwise 
be provided. 


Lunchroom Facilities 

An examination of our lunchroom facilities 
(see Illustration 2) will reveal a small kitchen 
flanked by two separate rooms. These rooms 
are for children of the primary and intermedi- 
ate levels and will be equipped with furniture 
of appropriate size and arrangement. Recent 
experiments with classroom feeding in one of 
our schools convinces us that this divided 
arrangement is extremely important. The 
noon lunch is gaining in importance and is 
becoming an integral part of our program 
of health education. 


Intermediate Classrooms 


The classrooms for children in the inter- 
mediate grades are grouped around a small 
project room (see Illustration 3), designed 
for use by individual children or by groups 
of two or three children from any room on 
the intermediate level. It is important to re- 
tain access to such a space, even though the 
child is getting into more specific subject- 
matter fields and is experiencing less need for 
individual and small group activity than on 
the primary level. For creative arts and large 
group projects a well-lighted and spacious 
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Isometric View of Classroom Unit. 


room is located directly below these class- 
rooms, away from the more quiet classroom 
environment. Here groups of children will 
be able to explore interests in the arts without 
disturbing other groups. In case of emergency 
increases in school population, a temporary 
partition can be installed to convert this space 
into two classrooms until additional space 
can be provided. 


Primary Classrooms 

If, through our planning, we make any 
contribution to actual classroom efficiency, 
we feel that it will be in the primary class- 
room. Our general plan is in no way original, 
but careful studies have been made of the 
more recent developments in classroom design, 
and we believe that some innovations of real 
and lasting import have been incorporated. 
Illustration 4 is an isometric drawing of a 
classroom design based upon the versatility of 
the modern classroom teacher, who assumes 
almost complete responsibility for the whole 
problem of child development. Since the 
child is closer to the home here than on the 
higher levels, the home atmosphere is main- 
tained as far as possible. The necessity for 
going to special rooms with special teachers 
is eliminated. Supervisors are supplied to help 
the teacher with her problems, but almost all 
work will be done in this classroom unit to 
eliminate unnecessary child adjustments and 
needless frustrations. 
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These rooms will be lighted from three 
sides so that bilateral lighting will be possible 
regardless of the position of the sun. Light 
from the east and south will be controlled 
by sections of semiopaque drapes, mounted 
on a track around the clear-view corner. The 
north light will travel through prismatic glass 
block with the light directed to the ceiling 
for diffusion. A means of shutting out north 
light will be provided so that each room can 
be darkened sufficiently for projection pur- 
poses. Sliding glass doors will separate the 





project room from the main classroom. This 
will shut out the noise from activities and 
retain full teacher supervision. 

The group activity area will be in the north- 
east corner where the least natural light will 
be provided. Individual academic work will 
be conducted at tables, which can be moved 
to suit the need and take full benefit of the 
light. Group academic work can be conducted 
either around clusters of tables, a group of 
chairs, or from a seat constructed around the 
clear-view or bay window corner. 
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The care of clothing and the development 
of self-sufficiency are essential factors in the 
primary educational program. A carefully 
arranged clothing space is provided in the 
northwest corner and will be equipped to 
facilitate supervision and eliminate unneces- 
sary confusion. 

A common toilet for each room on the 
primary level is becoming a generally accepted 
policy in elementary school buildings. Our 
plan has two advantages: plumbing costs can 
be reduced by having one main line serve 
two rooms (see Illustration 3); also, by 
entering the toilet from the clothing room, 
the entrance is removed from the main class- 
room. This placement close to the corridor is 
not only more convenient but also eliminates 
possible embarrassment for some of the chil- 
dren. At the same time the teacher can give 
this phase of the health program careful 
supervision. 

Other features, such as generous cupboard 
space, recessed filing cabinets, and an outside 
entrance, will add to the general utility of 
the room. The asphalt surface on the play- 
ground will extend from the building to the 
street, thereby eliminating school traffic prob- 
lems. The outside area between rooms will be 
used for a variety of purposes during good 
weather. 

There are two good reasons why all of these 
rooms are grouped along one side of a cor- 
ridor: first, experience has proved that west 
light is less desirable in this type of room 
than south or east light; second, the outside 
wall along the west side of the corridor is a 
boundary for the intermediate playground 
and can serve as a back for handball courts 
and other phases of school and community 
recreation. 


A % 


Illustration 6. General Exterior, Bexley Elementary School, Bexley (Columbus), Ohio. — Sims, Cornelius and 
Schooley, Architects and Engineers, Columbus, Ohio. 
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It has been stated that the kindergarten is 
a little less closely related to the entire pro- 
gram than are the other levels. However, 
many of the features described above have 
been utilized in the kindergarten rooms. A 
separate entrance is provided in addition to 
the entrance from the lobby. An observation 
booth has been located back of the north wall 
so that there will be a minimum of interrup- 
tion for children of preschool age. The other 
refinements are of an interior nature and are 
not of special interest in an article of this 
type. 

This building is to be done in stone to add 
to the beauty of the community and is de- 
signed to be in keeping with its residential 
environment. An exterior projection was the 
last step attempted and has been carefully 
executed by the architects in order to pre- 
serve the functional features of the interior. 
The general results of this type of planning 
can be seen by a study of Illustration 5, which 
is a perspective of the front entrance. 

Many school buildings in this country are 
the result of an opposite system of planning 
but we submit Illustrations 5 and 6 as proof 
that the functional approach does not pre- 
clude good exterior design. Illustration 6 is a 
general exterior or air view as the building 
will look when it is completed. This serves as 
an excellent summary to the ideas with which 
we have been dealing. A comparison of Illus- 
trations 1 and 6 should give a clear under- 
standing of our finished product 

Not much. has been said in a specific way 
in this article about color schemes, equipment, 
visual education, music, and other salient 
features of the modern elementary school 
building, but much has been implied. A great 
deal could be written about the library as a 
part of our public library system, the flexi- 
bility of the conference rooms, the develop- 
ment of the health clinic or the administrative 
facilities, but space does not permit the ex- 
ploration of all of these features here 

The intent of this article has been to deal 
with ideas in an effort to show how ideas 
sometime become a reality. A careful exami- 
nation of the illustrations will reveal detail 
For example, the size of our classrooms may 
be challenged, but we can defend this on the 
basis of providing extra activity space and 
small classroom enrollments. 

This has been an experience in functional 
planning which is offered as a profitable tech- 
nique to those interested in building. The 
board of education has been most co-operative, 
and supplied a committee during the entire 
period to work on the project and assist the 
superintendent in keeping them fully posted 
on progress. The staff has given generously 
of its time, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that many mistakes common to building 
have already been eliminated. The entire 
process can be adapted to public school 
planning only if the architects are completely 
open minded, creative, patient, and sound in 
practical thinking. We have been most for- 
tunate in our choice and look forward to our 
dreams becoming reality as soon as labor 
and materials are available. 
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Importance of the Village Center 


in School Consolidation 
Frederick E. Bolton* 


Consolidation is the order of the day. 
In most states thousands of small public 
schools have been abandoned and merged 
into fewer and larger districts. On the 
whole the mergers have been advantageous. 
But in quite a percentage of cases the 
results have probably been of doubtful 
advantage. While no statistical study has 
been made the comments from many 
persons in diverse districts indicate that 
some of the consolidations have produced 
maladjustments rather than advantages. 

The general complaints indicate that 
many village and small city centers which 
have lost their high schools have lost 
their real community life. A village with 
a population of a thousand surrounded 
by a rural area with another thousand 
which makes the village its commercial 
center has sufficient population for a four- 
year high school of 100-125 pupils. About 
10 per cent of all high schools in the United 
States are of this size and nearly 40 per 
cent more are still smaller. For a high 
school of 100-125 pupils there should be 
at least six teachers including the superin- 
tendent who should not teach more than 
two classes daily. While a high school with 
that number of pupils is too small for ideal 
efficiency it is, however, large enough to 
offer superior advantages in most high 
school functions. 

Generally a larger rural area can be 
advantageously included in the consolida- 
tion. In an ordinary farming area probably 
there will be at least 2000 population from 
the rural area contiguous to the village. 
That area and the village furnish approxi- 
mately 150-175 four-year high school 
pupils. The total school population would 
be about 600. With a total school enroll- 
ment of 600 in a village center, normally 
there will be about 360 in the first six 
grades; 60-75 in grades seven and eight: 
and 150-175 in a four-year high school. 

If possible all one-room rural schools 
should be abandoned and the pupils trans- 
ported to the village center. Most high 
schools with fewer than 75 pupils should 
be consolidated into larger units. Of course, 
geographical conditions must be considered. 
In moutainous areas or in regions where 
the highways are not open during all 
seasons, transportation is a difficult prob- 
lem and ideal consolidations cannot be 
established. Often much of the contribution 
to the maintenance of community life can 
be conserved if the high school is small 
by retaining a junior high school in the 
village. 


*Research Professor in Education, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


Valuable School Services for Adults 

In planning school locations and organ- 
ization consideration should be given to 
the adults in the community as well as 
the children of school age. Too often we 
think of the school as a unit of society 
entirely unrelated to the homes and the 
community as a whole. The school should 
be an integral part of the well-organized 
community. Adult education has properly 
come to be considered a vital need in 
present-day society. It is important that 
adults and youth should co-operate in com- 
munity enterprises and that they move 
along together in their thinking about civic 
problems. This should be true not only 
with reference to local matters but also in 
larger relationships of life. Villages and 
small cities are more natural centers for 
basic democratic living than either rural 
farm areas or metropolitan cities. 

The community high school should be 
the natural center for bringing together 
youth and their families. While the adults 
will not attend the schools, what is taught 
in the school and the manifold extra- 
curricular activities of the school should be 
a regular topic of conversation in the home. 
In this way the pupils profit by the ideas 
and attitudes of their elders. In turn the 
elders are educated by the ideas and inter- 
pretations they bring from the school. 

In the well-integrated high-school com- 
munity there will be many evening lectures, 
debates, concerts, and plays brought there 
because of the high school. Then, of course, 
there will be the football and baseball 
games, the track meets, and tennis tourna- 
merits. The vocational departments should 
furnish arts and craft exhibits, 4-H, and 


home-economics displays, etc. If the high) ~~ 


school is removed from the village center 
by consolidation, there will be less likeli- 
hood of adult attendance than when the 
various programs are held in the village 
center. 

Some successful consolidations have been 
established in the open country. To secure 
the approval of the taxpayers and to 
arrange advantageous transportation routes 
occasionally it may be necessary. However, 
a trading village center is the natural and 
logical nucleus. It is a necessary auxiliary 
contributing to the daily efficiency of the 
school plant. Any day emergencies may 
arise requiring, for example, some chemical 
reagents, a box of crayon, a spare part for 
a school bus, or a printing job. Pupils also 
are in daily need of school materials. Often 
parents can save much time if pupils can 
do shopping for them at noontime, thus 
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A typical illustration of a fine consolidated school system with its center in a small city outstanding for its 
community school activities is at Issaquah, Washington, sixteen miles from Seattle. The population of the 
incorporated city is about 1000 and the school district embraces thirteen former districts in an area of eight 
by twelve miles. The prevailing occupations, originally coal mining and lumbering, are now dairying, fruit 


raising, and vegetable gardening 


Issaquah is the trading area with stores, shops, etc., and a small airport. 


Many of the people have been working in war industries in Seattle and nearby plants. Statistics and photo- 
graphs courtesy of Superintendent Albert A. Mykland. 


saving trips from the farm in the midst of 
a busy season. 


Democratic Interaction 


In a democratic country it is important 
to keep the school in constant touch with 
the home and industrial’ life of the com- 
munity. The school should be a part of 
the world around it and should be an inter- 
preter of that life and in turn a guide to 
higher and better standards. This should 
be evidenced in improved streets, greater 
applications of science to agriculture and 
industry, more artistic touches in the resi- 
dences, business houses, streets and public 
buildings, and better hygienic conditions 
in the whole neighborhood. The accomplish- 
ments in the school departments of manual 
arts, home economics, music, and graphic 
arts should react upon the whole com- 
munity, no less than on the school. 

This reciprocity of service is enhanced 
by having the school in a village center. 
Here the people congregate from the 
countryside. To this place they bring their 
farm products. From the village they secure 
their groceries, clothing, furniture, and 
farm machinery. Here they purchase their 
automobiles and have them repaired. Their 
banking is done here. Community dances 
for the youth are “Saturday nite” diver- 
sions. Farmers are great ‘‘joiners”’ and the 
lodges are conspicuous in every village. In 
countless ways the village becomes the 
center for community interests and activ- 
ities. The countryside is no longer one com- 
munity and the village another. They are 
bound by innumerable ties. It is just as 
important for the village to have a high 


school as it is for the school to have a 
village for its base. 

The consolidated high school in the 
village not only provides formal education 
for the adolescents but it becomes a civic 
center for the entire community. The school 
auditorium and the gymnasium should be 
available to the community in the evening, 
on week ends, and for many special occa- 
sions. It should be the center for parent- 
teacher’s meetings, the Red Cross, educa- 
tional meetings of the American Legion, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
4-H Youth, Future Farmers, and many 
other nonpolitical, nondenominational, 
philanthropic, patriotic, educational organ- 
izations. 

In the consolidation of schools we should 


keep in mind the difference between an 
administration district and a central school. 
The administration district for financial 
purposes may be large and include several 
schools, even several high schools. Individ- 
ual high schools should not be large at the 
expense of village centers that are vital to 
community, social, and industrial life. The 
development of a vigorous civic life in a 
village of a thousand people is as important 
to the state as the development of a fine 
high school. The continuity of the village 
life is as dependent upon the high school as 
is the dependence of the high school upon 
the vigor of the village. Experience shows 
that if the high school is removed through 
consolidation the real civic center declines 
markedly. 





The total school enrollment of 960 includes 277 high school students; the 
teaching force is 32 teachers, 10 in high school. Buses carry 560 children 
daily; shortest bus route 8 miles, longest 25 miles. The elementary schools 


include a two-room school at Preston; a 


three-room school at Coalfield. 
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The First Problem — 





What Are Your School Bonds Worth? 


Herbert B. Mulford 


All signs point to a considerable increase in school-district 
financing. At numerous conferences of school administrators 
during the summer sessions at universities and at recent regional 
and state conventions of school boards, the most popular subject 
for discussion has been new school buildings. In most instances 
the emphasis has been on the large backlog of building needs, 
the problems of properly choosing the building site geographically 
within the district, and the type of buildings needed in the cir- 
cumstances. The one subject almost uniformly slighted has been 
how to finance the district, and more particularly what price the 
school boards must pay for their building money through the 
sale of school bonds. 

This subject, if adequately treated in conferences or in school- 
board literature, would include the following principle points: 

1. Where shall the board go to get thoroughly honest and com- 
petent advice? 

2. What type of attorneys will best serve the board in guiding 
accurately in the legal formalities to choose building sites, prepare 
proper election proceedings so that they may not later be attacked 
by chronic tax objectors, draft legal resolutions so as to avoid any 
technical pitfalls, and not “gyp” the board through exhorbitant fees? 

3. Where are the best markets in which to sell school bonds, or in 
other words, to buy the use of money? 

4. How should preliminary plans be made for financing, so as to 
obtain the best price for the school district’s securities? 

5. What price must be paid for borrowed money; or in other 
words, what are the school bonds worth? 

6. How may the district officials know when they have a good 
price? 

In the August, 1944, issue of the JoURNAL, the present writer 
touched upon many of the preliminary aspects of school-board 
borrowing and pointed out the need for both the superintendent 
and the board members to inform themselves thoroughly on the 
broader aspects of borrowing. It is suggested that they now re- 
read that article. But to touch upon each of the items in the above 
list of questions and to bring information down to date, several 
preliminary phases of this board responsibility are repeated here. 

Most dealers in school securities buy, so to speak, at wholesale 
and sell at retail. That is, the district sells an entire issue of 
securities at a lump sum. If the total amount of the issue is not 
very large, it may be absorbed by one banking house, insurance 
company, trust fund or the like. If it is larger than will suit such 
purposes, the bond dealer distributes the issue in parts to the 
investing individuals or institutions. This is done at retail and at 
a price which includes a profit for the dealer. Thus there is as 
definite a spread between the original price obtained by the school 
district and the retail price as there is between wholesale and 
retail prices of any commodity. In planning the sale of school 
bonds, therefore, the school officials should be thoroughly familiar 
with the proceedings that will satisfy the most discriminating 
investors and the dealer who sells to them. 


Importance of Legal Opinions 


This means that legal technicalities must not only be handled 
precisely according to the laws of the state in which the school 
district is located, but the attorneys passing upon such proceedings 
must be so well known to the final discriminating investors that 
their legal opinion on the proceedings incident to the bond issue 
will be acceptable to the buyers. There is a vast difference 
between the average attorney, who may be regularly retained by 
school officials to guide them in routine business, and the well- 
known specialist with the “acceptable” legal opinion. This is no 
disparagement of the average attorney, who may know law per- 
fectly. It is just an emphasis on the fact that in financing of any 
material size, either markets may be cut off from the school 
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board because of unacceptable legal opinions, or the specialist may 
have to be employed to do the work of the regular attorney of 
the board all over again in order to get a “salable opinion.” This 
means that the board must know in the first place who “accept- 
able attorneys” are, or pay additional fees. 

The best course to pursue in respect to legal opinions is to in- 
quire of a number of bond dealers and banks as to what firms of 
lawyers are most acceptable to them in market transactions. If 
the school board’s regularly retained lawyer is honest with his 
clients, he will advance the information himself without losing 
face with his board. His services usually are in the great many 
details of another nature than supervising proceedings for bond 
issues; thus he loses very little income by having the ‘“‘acceptable”’ 
attorneys named at the start. But one thing the school board 
and superintendent should know and that is the cost of legal 
opinions. Numerous cases are reported of lawyers’ fees running 
up into extravagant figures above those acceptable specialists. 
These latter experts usually charge a mininium fee for small 
issues, but the rate in general above this minimum is about one 
dollar per thousand dollars of the amount of bonds to be issued. 


Where Can Bonds Be Sold? 


Usually the best place to borrow money is in the larger money 
centers of any given state. School boards often do not know this 
and confine themselves to local commercial bankers who may or 
may not be proficient in long-term borrowing, which is quite 
different from short-term commercial borrowing in which these 
commercial banks usually specialize. In many instances the local 
banks can absorb or market relatively small issues. In larger 
issues they may share the business with their correspondent bank 
in the larger city. Those larger commercial banks in the principal 
money markets which maintain municipal bond departments may 
be used by school boards in the first instance. Or the board may 
go to private investment banking houses or brokers who deal in 
school bonds. 

It is worth the time of the superintendent and school board 
to consult such financial magazines as The Bond Buyer, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 
others and observe the names of the dealers whose advertisements 
appear there and also to study the type of bonds offered by them. 
Usually among these advertisements will appear the notices of 
dealers not far distant from the school district about to do financ- 
ing. At the same time, by comparison of the numerous issues of 
securities being offered for sale, the school officials should be able 
to single out municipalities similar to their own and to ascertain 
the price at which their securities are being offered for sale at 
retail. 

The next step should be to make specific inquiry of several 
banks and dealers nearest their own community concerning the 
particular information they may need in order to give the school 
board an idea of the necessary proceedings incident to the ap- 
proaching financing. It is foolhardy for the school board to commit 
itself to any sort of tentative contract before bringing competition 
to bear upon its own marketing. Just now, with the Federal 
Government a great factor in huge borrowings, the prices for 
borrowing are inordinately low; indeed these costs are only one 
third to one quarter what they were ten or a dozen years ago. It 
behooves the school board to obtain lists of bonds comparable to 
those they plan to issue in order to approximate their own costs. 


Planning to Retire Bonds 
Then comes the matter of actually planning the bonds after 
proper preliminary legal advice. The first decision to be made 
concerns the dates of maturities of the bonds. Shall the board 
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issue bonds payable on one date at a considerable time in the 
future, or shall the bonds mature serially over a number of years? 
Usually the state laws provide that school bonds shall not be 
outstanding more than a certain number of years. In either case 
the board should tax at about the same rate to supply the money 
to pay maturing principal and interest. In the case of the single 
maturity, the board should accumulate the tax money yearly in a 
sinking fund against the final date of maturity. In the case of the 
serial bonds the principal is actually paid in the yearly install- 
ments. In both cases the interest for the use of the money is paid 
semiannually. But in the case of serial bonds there are two 
important advantages to the school district. As the serial payments 
are made the debt outstanding and interest on it are actually being 
reduced, and as this reduction takes place the bonding power 
already used by the district is rapidly restored for future use. 
If the school’ board in planning its serial maturities equalizes 
them, the average length of time the issue will be outstanding 
will be about ten years, depending on just how the maturities 
are placed. Obviously this cuts the cost of doing this business. 

In former times of normally higher money markets, it was 
possible for the school board to obtain liberal interest on accumu- 
lations of money deposited in banks. Sometimes this interest 
would amount to as much as 2 per cent per year. This, when 
earned on bond sinking funds, materially reduced the cost of 
issuing long-term single-maturity bonds. Today these opportunities 
no longer exist. Hence there are few reasons why school boards 
should avoid issuing serial bonds. Indeed, unprejudiced advice is 
for boards to avoid long maturities and to elect to issue serial 
bonds. This means that care should be taken to spread the maturi- 
ties as evenly as possible over the years between the time of 
issuance and the state maximum limitation under the law. Also 
the amounts of bonds to be retired each year should be figured in 
company with the amounts of interest due each year, and with 
any other bonds outstanding. Thus the combined debt charges, if 
properly distributed, will make an even tax load on property 
owners of the district over the years. 


Value of “Call Feature” 

During the past few years one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the investment markets has been the amount of refinancing 
of the better managed municipalities and corporations. Ten or a 
dozen years ago it was almost impossible to finance except under 
penalty of pretty stiff interest rates. It was nothing uncommon 
for school boards to pay 6 per cent or more for their borrowing, 
often plus brokers’ profits. With the sharp fall in interest rates 
after the worst of the depression, those organizations which could 
“call” in their bonds for prepayment before their stipulated matu- 
rity date did so and put out new bonds at great savings in interest 
charges. Such organizations had reserved in their bonds the privi- 
lege of thus “‘calling”’ them in. This privilege is stipulated in what 
is known as a “call” or “optional” clause in the bond form of 
contract. Many school boards did not know about this feature 
of shrewd financing and issued straight twenty- or thirty-year 
bonds without option of prior payment. Today interest rates are 
so inordinately low that any material change in them will un- 
doubtedly be an advance rather than a decline. Therefore, not 
only is the present an advantageous time to borrow money for 
new buildings or other purposes, but this optional clause is not 
so important as in times past. Nevertheless, school-board written 
policies should include the due consideration of this point on both 
present and future financing so that future boards may have it 
called to their attention. The losses incurred by some of the 
biggest school-district financing because of the absence of this 
optional privilege have been huge. Today surveys of large city 
c'stricts, where presumably school boards and superintendents 
should have known better, disclose large persistent borrowing 
oa as long as thirty-year maturities at rates running up to six 
pcr cent, with no revenue whatsoever from accumulations of 
citizens’ tax money in sinking funds. 

In order to produce the best competition for the school 
d'strict’s bonds, sometimes it is desirable to consider the wishes 
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of the bigger investment houses in respect to what they will 
handle in contrast with marketing practices of the smaller dealers. 
Usually the biggest houses do not care to spend the time to in- 
vestigate issues whose maturities run less than $5,000 each year. 
This is due to the fact that large investors and trust funds like- 
wise do not care to be bothered with single $1,000 maturities. 
Nevertheless the smaller amounts can readily be sold, although 
possibly at a slightly greater cost. Similarly, the better known 
communities have a greater popularity with the bigger investors 
than do the less known districts. Nevertheless, those districts 
which have kept their credit clean by punctual payments of their 
debts when due are always in favor. Even the small districts that 
have established their credits can borrow at not a very great 
disadvantage compared with the larger communities. 


Value of Bonds Shown by Competitive Bids 

There are three general methods of selling school bonds to 
banks or brokers. They are at auction, by sealed-bid sales, and 
at private sale. The most usual method is to invite sealed bids 
from a considerable number of dealers. The auction sale is rather 
difficult to handle because of the numerous different interpreta- 
tions of bids and the need to analyze them almost impromptu under 
the pressure of time. The private sale is usually a bad method 
for the school district and a good one for the brokers. At private 
sales without competition there usually is greater opportunity to 
hide the real cost of doing business; whereas at sealed-bid sales 
there will be sufficient competition to develop the real worth of 
the district’s securities. Time and again one hears of sales of 
bonds at discrepancies of 5 to 10 per cent of the face value of the 
bonds between the cost to the school district and what it should 
have been under competition. Usually these excessive profits to 
handlers of bonds are hidden in the lump-sum price paid for the 
whole issue of bonds and in the interest they bear. Today school 
districts with good credits may borrow money at interest rates of 
about one half of 1 per cent for bonds maturing in about one 
year, up to 1'4 or 1% per cent per year for bonds due in about 
twenty years. At this date few school boards should issue bonds 
bearing as much as 2 per cent, although some boards may use 
slightly more than current interest rates in order to get an addi- 
tional premium in the price they receive at the time of sale. It 
must be borne in mind that a higher rate of interest than is 
necessary continues in force as long as the bonds are outstanding. 

Since most states prohibit the sale of bonds below par, districts 
usually adjust the costs of issuing by being paid a premium above 
par which, measured with the rate of interest the bonds bear, will 
equalize the difference between that rate and the going price of 
money; but included in that figuring will be the bond dealers 
profit. Under current market conditions that profit may be as 
high as 1 per cent, bit under sharp competition for better known 
securities, this profit may be reduced to as low as three quarters 
or possibly even six tenths of 1 per cent. 


Pitfalls for Unwary School Boards 

There are serious pitfalls for unwary school officials in bond 
transactions. Board members are constantly thinking of the 
price that they personally might pay on borrowing in their own 
business. This is wrong because personal credit is not as high 
usually as school-district credit, and income from personal loans 
is not exempt from federal income taxes. Ignorance of money 
markets is a serious handicap. These rates fluctuate with markets. 
Usually school officials cannot have better opinion on markets 
than that expressed in competitive bids for their securities, which 
of course they can always reject if they so desire. The board 
must borrow money at the going rate demanded at the time it 
needs to finance. Sometimes, under circumstances which disturb 
the markets temporarily, the board may defer action long enough 
to observe whether changes are temporary or fundamental. How- 
ever, there are many cases where boards overstayed their oppor- 
tunity to be financed and lost their markets completely for 
several years. On the one hand, the board should not be confused 
by subtle “bearish” talk by brokers who may wish to depress 
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the board’s ideas regarding the credit standing of its own district. 
On the other hand, the board in dubious situations should seek 
good but impartial advice from informed people who do not 
intend to bid for its securities. 

Frequently school boards are involved in transactions where 
some person, possibly in a political clique, “horns into” their 
business by volunteering, for a fee, to put the board in touch 
with dealers or lawyers to aid and counsel the school board. This 
is not necessary, and school boards and superintendents are 
warned against such practices. 

School boards that intend to do any considerable financing 
should purchase one of the little volumes of “bond values” used 
by all handlers and large investors in securities to translate 
interest rates into the more practical information of the ‘yields’ 
from the securities. These yields are based upon the actual 
purchase price paid for the securities measured into the interest 
received. A study of these tables can be quite revealing in the 
light of offers made for the securities. 

Also it should be understood that not infrequently bond 
dealers, in submitting bids, write them in such fashion as to be 
interpreted in many ways to their own benefit. Thus, for instance, 
the word “net”? may be included in connection with the interest 
rate the bonds may bear. This may be for the purpose of nosing 
out some competitor at the time of the bond sale. If there is 
close competition, the dealer using this wording in his bid might 
say that this meant that certain expenses, heretofore not men- 
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tioned, would be borne by the dealer, thus making his bid more 
favorable to the school district. If there were no close competition 
and it looked as if he would be awarded the bonds, no mention 
would be made of these extras. These additional costs might in- 
clude such items as the payment for the approving legal opinion, 
the cost of printing the bonds or for the use of engraved or litho- 
graphed blank bond certificates, etc. 

Always there is the opportunity for the dealer to make money 
off the school district through manipulation of “accrued interest.” 
Bonds begin to bear interest from the date printed in the certifi- 
cate as the date of issue. This comes out of the school districts 
taxes. But usually there is a lapse of time between the awarding 
of the contract and the delivery of the bonds due to their prepara- 
tion. Sometimes bonds are printed and executed long before their 
sale. Since the coupons calling for this accrued interest are attached 
to the bonds upon their sale, the interest matured and repre- 
sented by them has not been earned by the investor because the 
school district has not had the benefit of the money until the 
bonds have been paid for. If the school board does not add this 
amount of accrued interest to the price of the bonds upon de- 
livery, the district loses that much money and the bond dealer 
profits accordingly. Always the bids for bonds should be subject 
to the addition for accrued interest. 

In the light of the large amount of financing soon to be done 
by the school boards, it behooves all school officials to take some 
time off to study their own approaching civic responsibilities. 


Modern Performance Standards for School 


Heating and Ventilating Philip E. Nelbach' 


Among the basic human needs which must be met in constructing 
and operating school buildings are the provisions of a healthful thermal 
environment and the provision of an atmosphere safe and comfortable 
for breathing. The two groups of objectives based on these needs are 
closely related, but they do not constitute a single problem; and in 
recognition of this fact it would be a step forward if instead of re- 
ferring to “school heating and ventilating,’ we adopted the phrase, 
“thermal and atmospheric conditioning for schools.” 

Thermal conditioning may be defined as the science and art of 
securing environmental conditions which permit balanced heat ex- 
change between a person and his surroundings at minimum physiolog- 
ical stress to the individual. The desired conditions are obtained 
through appropriate adjustment of the air temperature, of the average 
surface temperature of all surrounding objects (mean radiant tempera- 
ture), of relative humidity, and of the velocity of linear air movement 
These four physical factors singly and in combination govern the rate 
of heat loss from the human body through convection, radiation, 
and the evaporation of perspiration. 

Atmospheric conditioning involves control of dust and odors, of 
air-borne bacteria and viruses, of potential chemical hazards such as 
toxic gases, vapors and fumes, and of air temperature and absolute 
humidity which affect the state of .uwe nasal and respiratory mucosa. 

Over the past years we have fallen into the habit of thinking too 
soon in terms of mechanical equipment and structural details, skip- 
ping too quickly over consideration of the physiological needs of the 
future occupants. School building codes have mentioned figures of 
required air temperature and air change but not much more. Now is 
an opportune time for us to appraise the problems of thermal and 
atmospheric conditioning for schools from the right direction, namely, 


‘The author, who is assistant professor of public Health at Yale University School of 
Medicine, was recently active as assistant to Dr. C. E. A. Winslow in the comprehensive 
survey of schoolhouse heating and ventilation for the New York State Department of 
Education. The study, which covered the public schools of the Empire State, is at the 
time of the present writing in the hands of the New York State Board of Regents for 
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to begin with an analysis of the underlying physiological principles 
\ll attempts to approach from the other end, through taking inventory 
of the equipment and devices available and the results they can ac- 
complish, are inevitably shackled by the mistakes of the past, by 
outdated research which was the basis for the original designs and 
patents of much of our contemporary equipment. 


Thermal Environmental and Physiological Factors 


A thermal environment should be provided in all areas of activity 
throughout the school building which will at all times of occupancy 
permit adequate heat loss and prevent excessive heat loss from the 
human body. 

Metabolic heat, produced in the process of metabolism going on at 
all times in all the living cells of the body, must be liberated continu- 
ously for sustained comfort, the rate of heat loss necessary varying 
principally with the age and weight of the person and the degree of 
physical activity. A normally clothed adult of medium size seated 
at desk work should lose about 400 BTU per hour. The following 
figures may be taken as representing the desirable heat loss for average- 
sized children of the ages indicated seated at desks in a classroom. 


Age Average heat loss 
(Years) (BTU per hour) 
4 ‘steele 
 PPPerrrerrtre bo 250 
Oe ss bdo) Gores ee 300 
Be occssennensuebaseeeeeas 350 


Accelerated physical activity ranging up to violent athletics may in- 
crease this desirable rate of heat loss as much as tenfold; so that 
optimum thermal environments will vary in different spaces of the 
school building with the activities to be performed. 

It is readily apparent from our individual experience that there is 
a range of environmental thermal conditions in which we are com- 
fortable. This range of conditions is termed the “comfort zone,” and 
in this zone the body accomplishes-liberation of heat by different 
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methods. Toward the cooler portion of the zone physiological regula- 
tion is accomplished by slight changes in the distribution of blood 
carrying heat from the inner organs and tissues to the skin, resulting 
in slight changes of the skin surface temperature, and hence, in the 
rate of heat dissipation by the radiation and convection to the en- 
vironment. Secretion of perspiration is at a minimum, and the heat 
loss from a clothed body, in the absence of drafts, approximates the 


following distribution: 
Per cent of 


Method of heat loss total loss 
Radiation to surrounding walls and surfaces........... 40 
Convection to surrounding air............--+-+eeeeeeee 30 
Evaporation of perspiration and loss from 
Fespiratory tract ............ cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 25 
Contact and miscellaneous.............-. 0s see eeeeeeeee 5 
100 


This condition may be taken as typical of students sitting in a 
classroom during the heating season with the room so heated that the 
average of air temperature and mean radiant temperature is between 
70 and 72 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Of course, with increased physical activity this relative distribution 
changes radically, with a much larger proportion of heat being liberated 
through evaporation of perspiration. The relative proportions change 
also as the heat exchange permitted by the environment varies. Thus, 
a person exposed to the direct rays of the sun will gain much more 
heat by radiation than he loses by radiation, and convection and 
evaporative heat loss must be increased for comfort. A person exposed 
to rapidly moving cold air may lose so much heat by convection, 
evaporative heat loss remaining at the minimum stated above, that 
heat must be gained by radiation rather than lost to produce con- 
tinued comfort. 

It should be noted that relative humidity plays a very minor role in 
thermal comfort at customary indoor winter air temperatures, a 
change of 25 per cent relative humidity being the equivalent of only 
a single degree Fahrenheit change in air temperature. 

A second point that should be appreciated is the fact that perspira- 
tion heat loss represents the cooling effect of the change in state from 
liquid water on the skin and mucosa to water vapor, and hence causes 
no increase in the temperature of surrounding air and surfaces. We 
may, accordingly, divide the figures of metabolic heat loss for children 
of different ages, tabulated earlier, into two components: sensible 
heat loss and latent heat loss. The former is that fraction which adds 
heat to the surrounding environment and which must be considered in 
the design of heating and cooling facilities. 


Average heat loss 
(BTU per hour) 


Age Sensible Latent Total 
(years) heat heat heat 
DRGs 665656000 150 50 200 
DPE Gsaws esedes weer tse 188 62 250 
ate hindp «eae be.e 0% 225 75 300 
ee ee eee 262 88 350 


In the hotter region of the comfort zone physiological regulation is 
accomplished through dilation of the capillaries near the body surface, 
allowing more blood and heat to flow into the skin, thus raising skin 
temperature to maintain if possible the original total heat loss through 
radiation and convection. If this heat liberation is insufficient, the 
sweat glands are stimulated, and cooling through evaporation of pers- 
piration from the skin and through the clothes becomes the major 
method of physical heat loss to the environment. This picture of 
thermal regulation may be taken as typical for students in the class- 
room environment during the warm or nonheating season months of 
the year. In the heating season conditions in all parts of the school 
where sedentary activity is the rule should never enter the hotter 
region of the comfort zone where the major share of heat loss must 
be accomplished through evaporation of perspiration. 


Standards for Thermal Conditioning 
A. During the Heating Season 
In the past it has been customary to state standards in terms of air 
temperatures alone or perhaps effective temperatures. However, it is 
now realized that the operative temperature (the arithmetic average 
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of air temperature and mean radiant temperature) supplies a better 
description of conditions bearing on thermal comfort during the heat- 
ing season. . 

1. Recommended temperatures for the heating season: 


Design operative Corresponding 
temperature’ room air temp." 
Type of space (° Fahrenheit) (° Fahrenheit) 
a) Sedentary activity as for example 
in classrooms, auditoriums, offices, 
Ss ope Siw 5s eke weds 70° 68°-72°° 
b) Moderate activity as for example 
in corridors, stairways, shops, 
laboratories, kitchens ........... 68° 66°-70°° 
c) Vigorous activity as for example 
EES occccccncsccceses 65° 60°-70°° 
d) Special cases, lockers, and shower 
ENE ye eee 78° 76°-80°° 
Swimming pool area............ 83° 80°-86°° 


2. The air temperature differential or gradient from floor to five 
feet above the floor should not exceed 5 degrees, and preferably 
should not exceed 3 degrees (Fahrenheit). 

3. Air movement in zones of occupancy should not exceed 25 linear 
feet per minute, so-called “still air.” (Operative temperature standards 
must be increased 1 degree F. for each 10 linear feet increase up to 
55 feet per minute.) 

4. Relative humidity is unimportant as a thermal factor during 
the heating season. 


B. During the Nonheating Season 


Comfort may be furthered under hot conditions by reducing the 
temperature or humidity of the air or both, but the equipment 
necessary for this purpose is complex and costly. However, air 
conditioning for auditoriums and other closely occupied spaces should 
be given serious consideration where extensive use of such spaces 
during the hot season appears to indicate such facilities are needed, 
and for classrooms also in regions having very hot and humid summer 
climates. 

1. Air Temperature and Relative Humidity 

Where reliance is placed on air cooling the maintenance of an indoor 
temperature not above 75° would be ideally desirable; but too sharp 
a contrast between indoor and outdoor conditions should be avoided. 
At 80° outdoors, indoor temperature should not go below 75° at 
90° outdoors, indoor temperature should not go below 78°; at 
93° outdoors, indoor temperature should not go below 80°. 

If artificial dehumidification is indicated, the Comfort Chart of 
Effective Temperatures (American Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers) indicates the desirable limits. 

2. Air Movement 

In cases where air cooling or dehumidification is not justified, 
increase of air movement may be utilized for cooling. The effect of 
air movement varies as the square of velocity. Air at a temperature 
of 80.5° with 400 feet per minute of air velocity and air at 78° with 
100 feet per minute of air velocity have the same cooling effect as 
air at 70° with 16 feet per minute of air velocity. 

Through building orientation and provision of adequate window 
or louver openings advantage should be taken of prevailing summer 
winds. Quiet electric fans may be installed. 

A velocity of at least 100 linear feet per minute of turbulent air 
movement should be assured when needed. 

3. Mean Radiant Temperature 

The students should be shaded from direct solar radiation, and the 
structure and insulation of the building should be such as to keep 
inside surface temperatures as low as possible. 


Atmospheric Factors 
The air throughout the school building should at all times be safe 


*The operative temperature represents the mean effect of the temperature of the air 
of a room and of its walls. Under normal conditions walls and air exert approximately 
equal effects; but if a room has three cold exterior walls a higher air temperature will 
be necessary for comfort than in the case of a room with a single exterior wall exposed 
to the sun but not to the prevailing winds. 

*The lower figure for air temperature in each case is for a room with relatively warm 
walls; the second figure, for a room with relatively cold walls. 

*30 in. above floor. 

560 in. above floor. 
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and comfortable for breathing. Safe air implies freedom from agents 
in the atmosphere known to have injurious effects when breathed by 
humans. 

Bacteria and viruses are now known to be carried in visible state 
considerable distances in slow-moving masses of air and in the streams 
moving through ventilating ducts. Air disinfection is a new, busy, and 
rapidly moving field of research. 

A great deal of work has been done investigating the effects of 
odors upon health. It is now known that objectionable odors have 
a deleterious effect on appetite even when the subject’s sense of smell 
has been dulled through continued exposure to the stimulus to the 
point where he no longer consciously recognizes its presence. Normal 
body odors may be kept below significant levels by dilution with fresh 
air at the rate of 10 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per occupant. 

Certain dusts and pollens excite allergical manifestations in a 
significant proportion of the general population. 

Gases such as carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulfide and nitrogen 
dioxide, vapors such as benzol and toluene, fumes such as lead, zinc 
and cadmium oxides, metallic dusts from lead, mercury and cadmium 
compounds are all typical poisons, recognized and understood by public 
health workers in the field of industrial hygiene, which may find their 
way into the school environment from outside or be produced inside 
in the laboratories, shops or heating plant. 

Air temperature has an effect on the tonus of the capillaries in the 
nasal mucosa. High temperatures dilate these blood vessels, causing the 
mucosa to become swollen, turgid, and spongy; so that over the turbi- 
nate bones in the nasal passages it occludes the air channels. On going 
outdoors into cold, chilling air, the capillaries constrict, cutting off 
fresh blood supply to the swollen mucosa and presumably leave it in 
a more vulnerable condition for attack by pathogenic organisms 
normally resident on the mucosa but usually successfully repelled. If 
overheating is avoided, this hazard does not exist. 

Absolute humidity, or water vapor pressure in the air, governs the 
degree of dryness of the nasal and buccal mucosa. Progressive drying 
of these surfaces occurs at vapor pressures below that coincident with 
45% relative humidity at 70° dry bulb air temperature, but 
whether there are any health implications no one has yet demonstrated. 
People often complain about “dry” or “scummy” throats, but usually 
this effect is due to high air temperature, to dust, or to an on- 
coming upper respiratory infection. Whether important or not, little 
can be done about it, since raising the relative humidity is difficult 
and expensive, and unless high quality double or triple-glazed sash 
and tightly sealed wall insulation are used, excessive dew and frost 
formation will take place on interior surfaces during cold weather. 

Ions or charged molecules of the gases in air, or the presence of 
small amounts of ozone are both considered as having no influence on 
either health or comfort. 


Standards for Atmospheric Conditioning 
1. Bacteria and Viruses 


No standards can as yet be formulated. When research in this field 
has progressed farther, however, definite recommendations can be 
drafted. The dissemination of bacteria and viruses should always be 
controlled at the source as far as possible by excluding persons who 
are ill from school and through observing the rules of personal hygiene. 


2. Odors 


Odors should be controlled, wherever possible, by elimination at the 
source. For the dilution of those odors which are unavoidably 
present in the air of classrooms and other occupied spaces, an air 
change of approximately 10 cubic feet per minute per person should 
be provided under normal conditions of weather and schoolroom 
occupancy. 

There is no need to recommend specific standards of minimum 
volumes for classrooms, auditoriums, etc., based on heating and 
ventilating factors. These volumes are better established by other 
demands, namely: room function, furniture location, and by natural 
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and artificial illumination and acoustical considerations. With adequate 
ventilating facilities producing uniform distribution of fresh air, room 
volume itself is not of significance. 


3. Dusts 


No quantitative standards are at present available. Dusts of all 
kinds should be controlled so far as possible at the source. 


4. Chemical Hazards 


Toxic substances, gases, vapors, fumes and dusts, in dangerous 
concentrations should be absent at all times from the atmosphere in 
all school spaces. 


5. Air Temperature and Absolute Humidity 


In accordance with present knowledge, good thermal conditioning 
will automatically assure adequate treatment of these variables. 

Obviously, the field of thermal control and atmospheric regulation 
is one of complications. Great advances have been made in the past 
decade, but there are gaps in our knowledge, probably some of which 
will remain for later years to reveal. Continued research must certainly 
be stimulated. 


Local boards of education, architects, engineers, and builders who 
design and construct school facilities, teaching and operating personnel; 
and the state departments of education are all in partnership to 
provide environments conducive to healthful living for all school 
children. The more successful the co-ordination among these parties, 
the better will be the results attained in meeting the needs of the 


children and other members of the communities which these schools 
serve. 


There is a lag in achieving through architectural and engineering 
techniques the goals established by governing physiological principles. 
Another loss occurs too often in lack of imagination and interest on the 


part of operating staffs and supervising personnel and in lack of 
understanding of the facilities provided. 


Greater stress should be placed upon the proper training of school 
principals and custodians in matters pertaining to maintenance and 
supervision of heating and ventilating equipment, and more attention 
given to providing adequate funds for their effective operation. 

By unity of aim and freedom of approach, the school personnel, and 


the architects and engineers can arrive most effectively at their com- 
mon goal. 
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For Better Physical Education — 








Planning the School Gymnasium 
Arthur R. Winters* 


Postwar plans for gymnasium construction now exist in various 
stages of development. Some plans await release of critical 
materials, some need government approval, some require a vote 
on a bond issue to provide the necessary building funds, some 
are still preliminary sketches in the architect’s office, while others 
are still uncrystallized ideas. At whatever stage these plans may 
be, the administrator, the building committee, and the teachers who 
will use these facilities, should all be concerned with the functional 
design of such a unit and with the materials which will form the 
unit. It should be a matter of business for these several individu- 
als to become familiar with the various materials which are suit- 
able for the purposes for which the building is planned. While the 
architect is properly charged with the design and mechanical 
perfection of the building, its over-all plan and utilization in terms 
of educational needs is a responsibility of the administration. We 
might well enlarge our community of interest, as Katherine 
Glover says, ‘A schoolhouse should never be built in a vacuum 
of public ignorance — it should be a thrilling adventure, rousing 
the interests of all of its citizens.” 

This interest does not demand an engineering education but 
suggests the need for some knowledge of best and common prac- 
tices or of recommendations based on acceptance tests. To cover 
the field of practices and materials for gymnasiums alone is a large 
order and the presentation here of guideposts for materials and 
practices is far from complete. Each building is a problem unto 


*Associate Professor and Director of Physical Education, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa 
1ScnHoot Boarp JourNAL, Vol. 110, No. 1, p. 44 


itself, defying standardization. Its construction will reflect the 
educational philosopy and policies guiding the physical-education 
program (including athletic competition), which prevail in that 
particular school district. 

This discussion is only concerned with the design and construc- 
tion of the gymnasium proper and not with the auxiliary or 
service units, such as locker room and showers. The following 
elements, pertinent to the construction of a well-integrated unit, 
will be considered: type of unit, location and size, floor, bleachers, 
walls, windows and lighting, and ceiling. 


il. Unit Types 
Various individuals, associated in some capacity with school 
buildings, have sought to type gymnasium structures by categor- 
ies. Even a cursory examination of gymnasium units over a 
period of years would reveal the difficulty of attempting to classify 
such units. One individual would limit such structures to three 
types, namely: game gymnasiums, apparatus gymnasiums, and 
the double playroom in which a removable partition separates 
the boys’ unit from the girls’. Another person notes a broader 
range of structures, running the gamut from one-room schools 
where exercises are attempted in the aisles, through the stages of 
playrooms, gymstage, and auditorium-gym combinations to the 
well-defined independent unit for gymnasium purposes only. Such 
categories lend little aid to the confused planner as they point 
toward the pitfalls of standardization rather than toward the 
recognition of each structure as an individual and distinct prob- 
lem. The trend in recent construction warrants some observations 

concerning the type of facilities erected. 





The gymnasium of the John W. Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan, is planned for multiple use by double 
classes. The permanent bleachers are supplemented with folding back bleachers. 
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The exterior of the Gymnasium, Phoenix Union High 

School, Phoenix, Arizona, has been treated to keep 

the building in harmony with the scale and general 
design of the modernistic high school plant. 


Our immediate interest centers in the merits and shortcomings 
of the basic styles of construction; it is not concerned with make- 
shift or temporary structures. The two types which demand our 
attention are (1) the gymnasium for gymnasium purposes and (2) 
the combination of the gymnasium with an auditorium or stage 
The building committee is often confronted with making a choice 
between these two, and unfortunately the decision is frequently 
arrived at without due consideration of many factors which will 
influence the final form of the proposed unit. Repeatedly the 
choice is resolved on the plea of economy, a plea which may 
overshadow the best educational practice and choke desirable 
educational outcomes, as well as ignore the long-term economy 
which measures deterioration and maintenance. 

In order to provide some form of gymnasium, with limited 
financial resources, the building committee seeks a solution by 
effecting plans for a combination with some other unit of the 
school plant. Granting that a partial unit is better than none at 
all, the amount appropriated for this structure would be to repre- 
sent a considerable savings to warrant the construction of a com- 
bination unit in preference to an individual unit. It is the writer’s 
contention that the most desirable and sound solution rests in 
planning and constructing the gymnasium as an integral unit 
unto itself. This position is supported by responsible persons who 
have studied the relative merits of various types. 

Alice Barrows, former Specialist in School Building Problems 
in the U. S. Office of Education, deplores the building of combi- 
nation units in these words, 


I have never known a school superintendent or principal who did not 
agree that a combined auditorium and gymnasium is unsatisfactory for 
use either as an auditorium or as a gymnasium.” 


Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, well-known educational consultant, in 
discussing the probable impact of the war on school-building 


The Combined Auditorium-Gymnasium The American School and University, 
1938 Annual, p | 
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planning and on gymnasiums in particular, foresees the trend in 
these words, 


The schools will tackle earnestly this job of building sound men and 
women as it never has in the past Inadequate and insufficient recrea- 
tional and body-building facilities will not be countenanced. Gymnasiums, 
note the plural, will be parts of the school plant. They will not be merely 
innertubes of auditoriums but will be planned for an all-day evening 
service in body-building. 


Conflicts in Multi-Use Rooms 


It is well to examine some of the points which differentiate 
these two types of facilities and make their roles distinct, also 
what makes them suitable for one function and impractical for 
another. Uppermost is the problem of usage, and the approach 
to this question is to note some of the conflicts in usage which 
appear with the advent of combination units. For example; the 
dramatic department wants to use the stage for practice during 
the sixth period physical-education class; or the members of the 
debating team need to orient themselves to the auditorium, but 
basketball practice is underway; or the girls’ gym class at the 
seventh period has to be called off because the orchestra must 
rehearse in front of the stage. And so it goes. This request for 
special usage is denied, or this need is unfilled, or some club must 
curtail its plans, resulting in disappointed students and strained 
faculty relations. 

Another disadvantage of the combination unit is evident where 
the gymnasium floor serves as the seating area for student 
assemblies. The chairs needed not only have an initial cost and 
subsequent repairs and replacements, but the handling of them 
for each assembly is quite an expense. If a full schedule of classes 
is assigned to this unit, the placing of chairs must interfere with 
a normal class session. Also, the use of chairs on the floor adds 
to the maintenance problem; not only do the chairs themselves 
mark the floor but the shoes of the occupants leave their marks. 
The element of safety is another factor to be considered. The 


The Impact of War Upon School-Building Planning The American School and 


University, 194 Annu p. 14 





A satisfactory type of demountable partitions in the 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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The gymnasium in the Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has an acoustical ceiling and both permanent 
and folding back bleachers. 


combination unit increases hazards rather than reduces them. The 
stage and projections therefrom are usually too close to the 
playing area. Elevated playing floors, such as a stage, are also 
hazardous. The fragile appointments required for stage or audi- 
torium may be easily damaged by a normal activity program. 
Unprotected windows, curtains, stage props, and acoustical 
materials cannot avoid being hit by balls. The durable wall sur- 
face demanded of a gymnasium is not compatible with the re- 
quirements of a good auditorium. Furthermore, when the need 
arises to meet overflow conditions, such as additional study-hall 
space, the over-taxed auditorium-gymnasium will be the unit 
designated to accommodate this group. 

When these very real and disturbing elements are carefully 
considered the case for the construction of combination units 
is not strong. Avoidance of these difficulties lies in the independent 
gymnasium unit. 


lll. Location and Size 


The location of the gymnasium will conform to the genera! 
plans for the entire school plant. Wise planning will locate the 
gymnasium unit so that it is easily accessible and has its own 
outside entrance. While the unit does not need to be detached 
from the main building, it is desirable to establish the gymnasium 
as a wing, preferably with the main floor at ground level. This 
arrangement permits the use of this unit without opening the 
entire school building, and at the same time localizing the noise 
usually present. The amount of ground available, the topography 
of the site, and relationship to athletic fields are other factors, 
beyond pure economy, which will influence the probable location. 

One of the most difficult questions to be met by planners is 
the problem of size. How large should the floor be? There is no 
formula which will satisfactorily provide the answer. In arriving 
at a final decision as to size, a survey, of the local situation, 
based on the following questions, should be undertaken and the 
facts submitted by the administration: 


What is to be the nature of the program in which the pupils will engage? 

Will these activities require a large or small amount of space? 

What will be the total enrollment ? 

How many periods per week will physical education be required of each 
student ? 





How many teaching periods per day will be available? for boys? for girls? 
What will be the range of the size of the classes? 

What size crowds must be accommodated at basketball games? 

Will boys and girls use the same or separate gymnasiums? 


In short, what are the needs of your particular school with 
respect to physical education? It is infinitely better to determine 
a size to fit the needs than it is to make educational practice 
conform to a miniature gymnasium. 

A hypothetical situation will serve to illustrate our problem. 
In a school of 350 pupils physical education is required 5 days 
per week. As there are 7 periods in the daily schedule each class 
will average 50 pupils. Many authorities consider a class of this 
size as maximum. If our program is well balanced with condition- 
ing exercises, combatives, relays, apparatus, and games, we will 
want a minimum size floor of 60 feet by 80 feet. 


IV. The Gymnasium Floor 


The choice of materials and method of construction used in 
gymnasium floors show less deviation from what is considered 
“best practice” than most any other essential element of gym- 
nasium construction. To be sure, innovations in both materials 
and methods have been introduced, but the continued selection 
of hard-maple flooring indicates that past experience in the use 
of this type of flooring has been quite satisfactory. As yet the 
ideal flooring has not been produced, no one kind is free from 
objections. 

Hand in hand with material selection is the parallel factor of 
method of construction. Good materials may not produce expected 
service or satisfaction if the design or the method for laying the 
floor is faulty. In a gymnasium floor the characteristics most 
desired are resiliency, smoothness, comfortableness, durability, 
ability to resist marking or scarring, and easy cleaning. Both 
materials and manner of construction contribute toward the 
realization of these qualities. 

Before expanding on the use of wood flooring let us note other 
materials that are being used for this purpose. 

Tests will reveal that there is little if any difference in the resil- 
ient qualities of various floor materials when these tests are made 
only with respect to the materials themselves. This is only a 
partial picture — it does not take into account the materials and 
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type of construction that make up the subfloor. Therein may be 
the answer as to why one type of flooring is more comfortable 
than another. 

Whereas concrete has served as the flooring for playrooms, it 
is considered by itself to be too uncomfortable and too dirty for 
gymnasium purposes. Linoleum can be attractive, and aids noise 
reduction, but its durability over a period of time is not compara- 
ble with other materials. Asphalt tile is now being used in colors, 
with lines and sections of courts designed with an inlaid effect. 
While making a good appearance, the permanency of the lines 
reduces flexibility of changing any court markings. While less 
resilient than linoleum it is also subject to indentations and mark- 
ings from apparatus, and if laid directly on a concrete base it 
loses some of its resiliency. Mastic, rubber tile, and plastic tile 
are other materials offered for gymnasium flooring. Their com- 
parative newness suggests that care be exercised to check the 
physical properties and other characteristics of these items before 
selecting one of them for this particular purpose. 

Wood blocks or blocks-on-end have proved satisfactory floor- 
ing in a number of schools. While long on durability, players do 
not find them as comfortable as maple-flooring construction. Al- 
though not the smoothest surface wood blocks offer a nonskid 
quality. Wooden blocks seem to be more sensitive to moisture 
permeating underneath than other types of wood floors, with 
serious buckling resulting. It should be added that seepage 
through faulty wall construction is usually the forerunner in such 
situations. Minor changes in humidity and temperature are 
normally controlled by expansion joints. The usual method of 
construction is to lay strips of these blocks on a pliable mastic 
base over a concrete subfloor. 


Laying and Finishing Floors 

Whereas birch, beech, oak, and maple have served well as 
gymnasium flooring, the consistent service of hard-maple flooring 
has made it the favorite. Better mill selection and preparation 
of maple flooring has resulted in a better product for the cus- 
tomer. And supporting this improvement has been the develop- 
ment of wood fillers and sealers as well as finishes. Furthermore, 
improved methods in floor maintenance have aided in producing a 
better playing surface. The grading of maple flooring provides the 
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customer with desirable information as to quality and cost. Costs 
will vary with thickness and width of cuts as well as with quality. 
Thickness should be considered if much resanding and refinishing 
are anticipated in the maintenance program. Widths preferred 
for gymnasium floors lie between 1% inches and 2% inches. 
Lengths are usually assorted at the factory. 

The method of constructing maple gymnasium floors is more 
or less standardized. It consists of a reinforced concrete base 
upon which sleepers or screeds are laid 16 inches apart and are 
either fastened to or embedded in the concrete. On top of these 
sleepers a hard pine subfloor is laid at a diagonal. Then on top 
of this is laid tar paper, or felt, or some other type of insulating 
material. And finally the selected grade of wood flooring is laid. 

It is perhaps elemental to point out the necessity of (1) allow- 
ing sufficient time for the drying out of the concrete, (2) using 
thoroughly dried lumber in both the top and subflooring, (3) 
avoiding the danger from the presence of moisture while the 
floor is being laid. In this respect there are certain precautions 
which should be observed to prevent buckling, cracks, and cup- 
ping. To this end the Maple Flooring Manufacturers offer these 
definite suggestions: 


1. Don’t lay flooring immediately after delivery; allow absorbed moisture 
to evaporate. 

2. Don’t lay flooring until the building in which it is to be used is dry. 

3. Don’t lay flooring until plastering and cement work are thoroughly 
dried and woodwork and trim installed. 


4. Don’t lay flooring in cold, damp building.‘ (70 degree temperature is 
recommended.) 


Furthermore, this group believes, “the laying and finishing of hardwood 
floors should be the last operation in connection with the construction of 
the building.” 

This means that after the top floor is laid care should be 
exercised about permitting traffic or liquids to discolor the 
original surface before the floor is sanded and sealed. Several 
good seals and finishes are on the market, and their application 
should be supervised by a trained representative of the manufac- 
turer. It is definitely better to choose a seal and finish especially 
designed for gymnasium use rather than to permit contractors to 
substitute ordina:y floor finishes or varnishes that are unsuited 
to quick stopping, rubber burns, or marks from equipment. Not 
only are these special finishes more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of initial application; they are also 
more suitable to ease of maintenance and 
successive treatments. It has been demon- 
strated that some seals are quite satisfac- 
tory as a floor finish without the addition 
of a varnish, and the traffic will provide 
the polish. On such a floor rubber burns 
from gym shoes have been easily removed 
by cleaning with a treated dust mop. It 
should be expected that the character of 
the rubber in gym shoes today will leave 
more marks than formerly, thus placing 
an added burden on maintenance. An- 
other advantage in using an especially 
designed finish is found in the property 
of such a finish to be used for dancing and 
then quickly to permit restoration to its 
condition as a playing surface. 

(To be concluded in February) 


*“Grading Rules and Standard Specifications,’”’ Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ill., 1935. 





Permanent folding bleachers in the 

Appleton High School gymnasium are 

pushed back into wall recesses leaving 

the entire floor free for physical educa- 
tion activities. 
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Exterior View of the Model 


An Architect's View 
of the Postwar School 


O. H. Breidert' 


The postwar school building will be planned 
from the inside out. Functional architecture 
with a minimum of adornment will supplant 
our monumental school design which set up 
fixed standards over a long period, stifling the 
growth and leading to quick obsolescence 
While impermanence in exterior appearance 
is not to be desired, our future schools will 
be constructed simply color, and tex 
ture will make for character and beauty. New 
materials of construction and improved meth 
ods of render the 
of noninstructional spaces of atti ind 
ment unnecessary 


mass 


insulation former waste 
D is 


except in special instances 


where unusual conditions must be met ort 
desirable architectural effects are sought 
All school buildings should ne inviting to 


children 
shine, bringing nature into the 
Carefully landscaped and 
grounds are an asset 
residential 
create a 


with a maximum of light and sun 
itself 
well kept school 
a liability to any 
community. Flowers and _ foliag 
pleasant approach. Well-equipped 
playgrounds denote activity and physical sta 
bility It would 
schools, at least, should present a more play 
ful aspect, eliminating the stern and hard 
exterior evidenced in much modern design. A 
varied perimeter, better proportioned win 
dows, and the omission of high parapet walls 
play a great part In produc ing such a “vouth- 
ful” appearance, compatible with the happy 
outlook of young children 
Primary schools require larger instructional 
rooms than formerly 
30 ft., or 30 by 
schools are 


room 


ind not 


seem that our elementary 


Kindergartens 30 by 
40 ft., are a fair size. Future 
providing auxiliary kindergarten 


rooms, 18 or 20 by 30 ft., for special groups 
Sunny locations, with south and east expo- 
sures, are preferable. A commodious work 


space, a coatroom, storage space, and toilets 
for kindergartens are minimum requirements 
Window a fireplace, and an aquarium 
are added features well worth the money 
Standard elementary classrooms today meas 


seats, 


‘Architect 
Chicago, 11! 


with the firm of Childs and Smith. Architects 





of the Postwar School. 


ure 24 by 32 ft. (with a work area, 8 or 10 
ft. wide) or 24 by 40 ft., without a workshop. 
Some instructors prefer that all activities 
shall: be conducted in one room, and that 
supply and storage cases be recessed in the 
walls. Ten lineal feet of storage case, 26 in 
deep, fitted with adjustable shelves, teachers’ 
files, coat and hat space seem adequate Ad- 
ditional built-in case work may be supplied 
to satisfy changing subject-matter and teacher 
requirements. More display boards and less 
blackboards will brighten the postwar school 
building. Finish in natural birch and light oak 


Childs & Smith, 


Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 


combined with walls and ceilings in two or 
more cheerful colors, will prevail. 

The possibility of lighting every grade room 
from two sides is an intriguing improvement 
and would produce the same livable qualities 
found in a corner room in the home. Bilateral 
windows have lost much professional opposi- 
tion in view of newer informal arrangement 
of classroom furniture which has _ replaced 
the old regimented type fixed to the floor. 

Plastics, plywood, noncorrosive metals, glass 
blocks. acoustile, new resilient floor materials, 


(Concluded on page 60) 





Aerial View, roof removed, of Model Postwar School Building. 
Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 
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School Floors in Wintertime 
David E. Smalley’ 


As in most other phases of everyday living, 
the winter brings special problems to floor 
maintenance, both in methods and materials 
Because of the slush carried in from snowy 
sidewalks, floors are subjected to more severe 
usage in the winter, and there is the increased 
hazard of slipping. All of which calls for extra 
consideration in the matter of treating and 
maintaining floors in the wintertime. 

The first of these problems is the condition 
of the materials to be used, for some of them 
are affected by cold weather. 

If, for instance, a liquid floor wax of the 
solvent type (the kind you buff to produce 
a polish) is used the danger of damage from 
freezing is avoided, but there is still the an- 
noyance of congealing. Congealed wax, or even 
wax that is partly congealed, cannot be spread 
satisfactorily and will result in a streaked 
floor that is more or less susceptible to 
slipperiness. 

It is entirely safe to ship the solvent waxes 
even in the coldest of weather. They will be 
solidified when received, but storage in a 
warm room for several hours will soften them 
so they can be whipped into usable consistency 
by rapid agitation. This is easiest done by 
inserting a broom handle in the large opening 
of the drum, the edges of the opening provid- 
ing the ideal fulcrum for stirring leverage. 

A solvent wax must not, however, be over- 
heated, such as storing it next to a radiator. 
Overheating causes it to separate. 

If necessary to apply a solvent wax in a 
cold room the user sometimes has trouble 
from the wax congealing as it touches the 
floor. This condition can be remedied by first 
mopping the floor with hot water. If the water 
is hot enough it will dry almost as fast as it 
is spread over the floor, and another workman 
can follow fairly closely with the wax, apply- 
ing it before the floor becomes chilled again. 
This method is particularly effective in the 
treatment of hard surface floors, such as 
terrazzo, concrete, etc. 

Congealing of solvent waxes can also be 
overcome in cold rooms by setting the wax 
pail in a larger one containing hot water. This 
plan may be used successfully in connection 
with that of warming the floor. 


Freezing Harms Water-Emulsion Waxes 

If the self-polishing (water emulsion) type 
of waxes is used, there will be less trouble 
from congealing but more from freezing. 
Because the vehicle of all self-polishing waxes 
is water, all of them are subject to freezing. 
And all of them are ruined by hard, prolonged 
freezing. Brief or partial freezing does not 
always spoil them, and therefore when a 
frozen shipment arrives it should be so noted 
on the carrier’s receipt and the material 
accepted by the consignee. 


‘Floor Specialist, Brazil, Ind 


When it thaws out, withdraw a little and 
see if it dries with a gloss. If it does, it is 
uninjured. If it dries dull with a grainy 
surface, it is ruined and unfit for use. The 
supplier should be notified at once and if he 
is reliable he will exchange it for fresh ma- 
terial, though it may be necessary to wait 
for the replacement for favorable weather. 

In the terminology of the wax manufacturer 
self-polishing waxes so spoiled are “set up.” 
They become thick because the emulsion has 
reversed itself and there is, as yet, no remedy 
for it. It is a complete loss to the manufac- 
turer, though he usually wants the material 
back. Most manufacturers have a stock of 
“setup” wax laid aside in the hope that the 
laboratory will eventually find a way to 
salvage it. 

Improperly made wax emulsions may “set 
up” without apparent cause, and sometimes 
the condition develops through careless pollut- 
ing of the supply by the user. This latter 
condition is often the result of pouring back 
into the main container the leavings from the 
application pail. Applicators dipped into the 
material, applied to the floor and returned to 
the material introduce germs into the latter, 
setting up a bacterial decomposition. The 
safest method is to pour the emulsion on to 
the floor and spread it with the applicator. 

Freezing, however, is nowadays the most 
common cause for breakdowns of the emulsion 
waxes, and this is what happens: When in 
proper condition the emulsion is composed 
of tiny particles of wax surrounded by a film 
of emulsifier. Originally this emulsifier was 
soap, but improved emulsifiers have long since 
superseded the soap, providing more stable 
and more waterproof emulsions. 

Because the particles of wax, which are 
insoluble in water, are held apart by the 
water-tolerant film of the emulsifier, they 
remain permanently in suspension. And _ be- 
cause these particles are so very small they 
reflect the light uniformly when spread out 
over a flat, nonporous surface, providing a 
gloss. 

However, when something causes the emul- 
sion to disintegrate, either bacteria, the in- 
troduction of acid or freezing, the water 
breaks through the film that has held the wax 
particles apart, and because of their natural 
affinity for each other the particles combine. 
Then the emulsion is reversed with the water 
inside the wax, resulting in a more or less 
gelatinous mass. And because the combined 
particles when spread over a surface are now 
too large to reflect the light uniformly as be- 
fore, they present a dull, graining appearance. 
Only by buffing —by reducing the particles 
through friction — can they be made to show 
a gloss. 

These facts about waxes should be helpful 
information to users at any time, but they 
are especially pertinent in cold weather when 
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wax emulsions are more likely to present a 
problem. 


Water Spotting and Slippery Conditions 


Other problems which are more common 
and pronounced in the winter are water 
spotting and slipperiness. Any floor wax is 
likely to water spot and be slippery before it 
is entirely dry. Especially is this true of the 
self-polishing emulsions, some of which are 
slower in drying than others. Those which 
dry slower may seem quite dry to the touch, 
but they retain their original moisture longer 
than the others. Even though slow drying 
may seem to be a handicap, it is an indication 
of a superior product. As in the case of 
sealers, slow drying permits self-leveling, pro- 
motes greater toughness of the film and, by 
allowing greater penetration, increases the ad- 
hesion to the floor. The slower drying prod- 
ucts are likely to wear longer. 

In cold, damp weather the drying time of 
any coating is prolonged. Heat drives off 
moisture, but heat in a closed room is not 
very effective in this regard. If the confined 
air itself is already laden with moisture, it 
will be slow about absorbing more. 

The remedy in such cases lies in buffing. 
Unless the wax film is inherently water soluble 
(as some are) the heat caused by the friction 
of buffing will drive off the residual moisture. 
This means that more than just a job of 
polishing must be done. A good gloss may be 
produced without creating sufficient heat to 
thoroughly dry the film. To ascertain if the 
wax film is dry, a little water should be 
poured on it. If it turns white, buff it again. 
Prolonged buffing in one spot creates heat, so 
the polishing machine should be moved over 
the surface very slowly. By this method more 
can be done in an hour or so than might 
take place in a day or two of normal drying 
time. 

Before applying a second coat of wax emul- 
sion, the first coat should be entirely dry. 
Otherwise the second coat may cut into and 
disturb the first, resulting in a dull, streaked 
finish. This is another wintertime problem 
which can be solved by buffing the first coat 
or by waiting several hours before applying 
the second coat. As indicated above, a little 
water poured on the film will always reveal 
the presence of residual moisture. 

The hazards of slipping are naturally in- 
creased in the winter, regardless of precau- 
tions in the matter of floor maintenance. Ice 
or caked snow on heels and soles create a 
slippery condition on any surface. Therefore, 
if children or teachers have falls, the floor 
finish should not be blamed too quickly. The 
victim would probably have fallen on an un- 
treated floor. Care can and should be taken, 
however, to minimize the danger as much as 
possible by providing door mats at entrances 
and by keeping adjacent walks and steps 
clean. 

The proper maintenance of wintertime 
floors is not more difficult than in other 
seasons, but it does call for a little difference 
in technique and perhaps for a little more 


(Concluded on paze 82) 
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The Auditorium for the 
Small High School 


A. S. Gillette 


A comparison can be drawn between a well-planned auditorium 
and a pair of comfortable shoes. If the auditorium is well planned 
one is hardly conscious of it all and one’s interest can be completely 
absorbed by the presentation on stage. But let there be something 
wrong with it, and like shoes that pinch or chafe, it is practically im- 
possible to give one’s attention to anything other than the source of 
irritation. This fact is obvious enough to any individual who has 
found himself a member of an audience in some make-shift auditorium 
or assembly hall where for the better part of an evening he has 
perched upon some hard, squeaky seat and has been forced to crane 
first to one side and then the other in an effort to secure even a 
partial view of the stage. Or the truthfulness of this fact can be 
verified by those who have been unfortunate enough to find themselves 
situated under a balcony or in some other acoustical pocket in an 
auditorium where they can hear only a part of what is being said 
on stage. 

All too frequently the two cardinal requirements of being able to 
hear from every part of the auditorium have been either ignored or 
overlooked in a desire to build an impressive auditorium with a great 
capacity or because it was thought necessary to save funds by utilizing 
the same area for such diversified activities as dramatics and 
athletics. 

The latter of these two faults is the more serious since auditoriums 
with a large capacity can be so designed and have been constructed 
with every seat providing equally good sight lines to the stage and 
from which the occupant can hear with ease. The problem here is one 
of recognizing the demands of both sight lines and acoustics and of 
adjusting the plan of the auditorium to these needs. While these 
demands are exacting and may require the services of a specialist in 
order to meet them, there is the comforting thought of knowing that 
a perfectly functioning auditorium is possible. 


~ IDepartment of Speech, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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Disadvantages of Combination Rooms 

No such assurance can be held for the success of the combined 
auditorium-gymnasium plan. It is rather appalling how frequently 
this same type of mistake has occurred in the construction of 
otherwise well-planned high school plants. Yet at the same time it 
is quite understandable why variations of this fault continue to 
persist. In most high schools of average size the auditorium and the 
gymnasium would be comparable as to general size and shape. The 
cubage of one is about equal that of the other. What then is more 
logical than to use the same area for both athletics and assemblies, 
especially since each make only part-time demands upon the same 
space? To an architect who has been charged with keeping the building 
costs within certain limits and to the committee responsible for the 
expenditure of funds, the utilization of a single room for various activi- 
ties seems both an economical and perfectly logical solution. 

The advantages of such a combination that look so well upon 
paper and sound so well in theory fail to materialize when put into 
practice. The fruit of such a union is inevitably measured in terms 
of friction, confusion, and wasted man hours rather than in worth- 
while accomplishments. Perhaps this paper in pointing out some of the 
objections of such a merger will help discourage the continued practice 
of building high-school auditoriums and gymnasiums with built-in 
limitations that can do nothing but shackle the activities that are 
housed within them. 

The majority of high school administrators and principals will agree 
that the combination of gymnasium and assemby hall is unfortunate, 
but if one wants to get really firsthand information as to why this 
scheme is doomed to failure, he should discuss this problem with the 
director of dramatics and assemblies and with the athletic director — 
those two poor harassed individuals who must share the same labora- 
tory. There are just too many points where dramatics and athletics 


are diametrically opposed to expect them to share the same quarters 
without conflict. 


Two Solutions Considered 

The so-called solution to this architectural conundrum usually takes 
one of two forms, one being considerably worse than the other. The 
lesser of these two evils converts the gymnasium floor into an audi- 
torium with an elevated stage at one end or the other of the basket- 
ball court. The other proposes to transform the gymnasium into the 
stage by appending an auditorium to one of its sides and, of course, 
using the same auditorium for audiences, assemblies, and basketball 
crowds. 

An analysis of these two make-shift arrangements makes it rather 
apparent that from the viewpoint of either director or coach there 
is little in the way of physical equipment which has not suffered 
because of such a condition. Consider for a moment some of the 
objections to the first of these two plans; the gymnasium that is 
converted into an auditorium. There is the problem of setting up and 
arranging the chairs which may range from 100 to more than 500. 
This is an item of no mean consideration in itself since it involves 
additional janitor service and the time required for this operation 
must be deducted from the use of the gym for any other purpose. An 
equally serious objection is found in the almost prohibitively bad 
sight lines from auditorium seats arranged on a flat or level floor. 
Such an arrangement automatically insures a restless audience for 
two reasons. In the first place temporary auditorium seats in order 
to be light enough to handle easily and to be stored in a compact 
space, must be of the folding variety which practically eliminates the 
possibility of any great amount of comfort being an inherent part of 
their design. The second reason is obvious enough to anyone who has 
ever sat as a member of an audience in such an auditorium. This 
audience is characterized by constant movement as each spectator 
tries to catch a glimpse of the stage by leaning from one side or the 
other or by sliding his chair into a position from where he may see 
past those who are seated in front of him. 


Problems of Illumination and Ventilation 
Another point where the gymnasium and the auditorium differ 
radically concerns the matter of both illumination and ventilation. 
The gym is characterized by plenty of large windows so that fresh air 
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and daylight may be utilized to the best advantage, while the ideal 
theater auditorium has no windows of any kind and depends upon a 
ventilating system for fresh air. Planning to cover the gym windows 
with shutters or with curtains to keep out the light has not proved 
successful as there is inevitable enough spill light past the window 
blinds to ruin the effectiveness of many stage lighting plans 

There exists another objection to this gymnasium-auditorium com- 
bination that has been ignored too long. There is an unmistakable 
odor associated with a gymnasium that proves to be anything but an 
asset when the same room must be used to house an audience that has 
gathered for a musical recital or a dramatic performance. There ap- 
pears to be no solution for this difficulty except separate quarters for 
each. 

The problem of attempting to use the stage for rehearsal purposes 
of any kind while the other end of the gym is being used for athletic 
drills or practice is so clearly out of question that no elaboration of 
this topic is necessary here. It will, however, serve to point out how im- 
possible the second of these two make-shift arrangements must be 
when the entire gym floor is expected to become the stage. This scheme 
does possess one questionable advantage over the other plan in that 
when the gym is being used for one activity it cannot possibly be used 
for anything else at the same time. 


The Stage Gymnacium 

This second plan, with the auditorium attached to one side of the 
gymnasium-stage may possess all the necessary accommodations for 
an audience and in many respects it may prove quite satisfactory. 
As an auditorium it may have ample capacity, comfortable perma- 
nent seats, a sloping floor, an orchestra pit, good sight lines and good 
acoustics, and still fail because it was forced into a union with 
a structure to which it is totally unrelated. An auditorium and a stage 
cannot be considered separately, they are each an integral part of a 
single unit. The size and shape of one is dependent upon the other 
and the sooner this fact is recognized the sooner our educational 
system will rid itself of inadequately planned auditoriums and stages 

The major fault of this second plan does not lie with the audi- 
torium but with the stage area. There seems to be a common mis- 
understanding of just what a stage is, what is expected of it and how 
it is to be used. Unfortunately the idea seems pretty well established 
that any elevation at one end of an auditorium which can be enclosed 
by a curtain will serve as a stage. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The stage must be considered as a machine, with highly 
specialized equipment designed to meet specific needs and without 
them the stage is as handicapped as a chemistry laboratory without 
benefits of running water, gas, or electricity. A partial list of the 
essential stage equipment would include the following 


Some Stage Requirements 

A specially constructed floor of soft wood, equipped with removable 
sections called traps and fitted with steel covered floor pockets for 
electrical outlets 

The major part of the stage floor to be covered with padding and 
covered with a heavy canvas floor cloth 

Sufficient unobstructed height above the stage to insure adequate 
“fly” space with a properly designed gridiron from which units of 
scenery can be suspended 

A counterweight system with an adequate number of 
properly spaced 

A U-shaped sky cyclorama which may be raised and lowered by 
means of the counterweight system 

An adjustable light bridge, or one or two counterweighted battens 
devoted exclusively to lighting equipment 

Adequate space on either side of the proscenium arch for the storage 
of properties and scenery 

An act curtain, separating the auditorium and stage which may 
be operated by pulling from side to side or by raising and lowering 

A special set of masking units by. which the width and height of 
the proscenium arch may be varied 

The forestage, an extension of the stage floor into the auditorium 


battens 
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beyond the curtain line, should have depth of 6 to 8 ft., with passage- 
ways connecting it with the backstage areas. 

To alter a gymnasium to accommodate this partial list of stage 
equipment would ruin it and to build a stage without properly 
equipping it is to handicap it so badly that little can be done with 
it. Why not recognize that these two plants; 
call them what you will, are so basically different in plan and purpose 
that they cannot be combined without impairing the usefulness of 
both 


these two laboratories 


Plan for Flexible Use 


In speaking of the auditorium and stage there has been no effort 
made to advance the cause of dramatics beyond the needs of other 
activities that can be housed harmoniously with it. By so equipping the 
stage it is made more flexible and the better able to meet the require- 
ments of presentations other than plays. With a minimum of time 
and effort a stage so equipped can be adapted to the needs of general 
assemblies, rallies, music and dance recitals, concerts, lectures, motion 
pictures, debates, public discussions, and to a host of other functions 
demanding space for an audience and a stage for those who are to 
perform. 

With both careful and original planning there is no reason why the 
auditorium and stage of the small high school cannot serve the many 
needs of the school and be used for the needs of the community as 
well. A combination auditorium, assembly and study hall is not beyond 
the bounds of reason. This may require something new in auditorium 
seat design and in seating arrangements, but up to the present time 
there has been little demand to stimulate original thinking along this 
line. Finding a satisfactory design for a comfortable auditorium seat 
with a tip-up or disappearing desk top attached to the seat in front 
and with adequate spacing between seat rows to permit easy access 
is simple in comparison to finding a solution to all of the problems 
presented by the stage-gym combination 


The Auditorium Plan 

Actually the planning of an auditorium is governed by surprisingly 
few requirements and once these are recognized, with due allowances 
made for them, there is little chance that any major fault will result. 
Reduced to its lowest common denominator the auditorium is a large 
room where an audience may gather and be comfortably seated from 
where they may both see and hear what is being presented on stage 
The design of the more successful modern auditoriums has generally 
taken one of two forms; either that of a rectangle or of a wedge. In 
both cases considerable care has been taken with the seating arrange- 
ment to avoid having the seat rows extend any great distance beyond 
the width of the proscenium arch. This simple precaution eliminates 
whole blocs of seats that would otherwise provide very poor sight lines 
to the stage. There has been a tendency in some of the newer high 
schools to make the proscenium art h much too wide. In some extreme 
cases it is as wide as the length of the entire basketball court. It is well 
to remember that the average width of the professional stages in New 
York City is but 32 ft. to 34 ft. The auditorium with a floor that slopes 
gradually toward the stage helps tremendously in placing the seats so 
that spectators may see over the shoulders or past the heads of those 
seated in front of them. The conventional orchestra pit, or an alter- 
nate scheme providing space for an orchestra, should be given serious 
consideration since any auditorium that must serve varied activities 
will make exacting demands upon it. The ease and speed with which 
an audience can enter and leave an auditorium is dependent upon the 
number of corridor entrances and by the aisle and seating arrange- 
ment. One of the most satisfactory plans permits the audience to 
enter from a series of entrances located in either side wall from cor- 
ridors paralleling the length of the auditorium. Plenty of space be- 
tween rows of seats allows the audience traffic to move across the 
width of the auditorium rather than up or down its length 

The topics which have been summarized in the preceding paragraph 
have been treated in detail by the same author in a pamphlet called 
Planning and Equipping the Educational Theatre. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be had for the price of printing (60c) by writing to the 
offices of the National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio 
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Placer Union High School 


Plans Swimming Pool 


Harold E. Chastain, District Superintendent 
and Ernest E. Weihe, Architect 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ACCOUNT 

The experience of the Placer Union High 
School and College in inaugurating and plan- 
ning a swimming-pool project may be of 
assistance to other school districts who face 
a similar postwar building program. Placer’s 
problem was characterized by: complete inex- 
perience of the board or staff with swimming 
pool planning or construction; lack of a regu- 
lar school architect; utilization of as many 
staff members as possible in the planning 
process; provision for a functional plan that 
is adapted to the local needs and existing 
plant; and, a survey of over fifty near-by 
swimming pools for the purpose of selecting 
an experienced and successful architect, and 
to obtain ideas concerning both good and bad 
features of pools in operation. 

After the board of school trustees had 
authorized the program it was necessary to 
determine procedures of investigation and 
planning. A survey of the literature in the 
field brought forth several helpful references 
among which the most useful was the study 
by Frederick W. Luehring.' Luehring’s criteria 
for judging standards and his extensive bibli 


Luehring Frederick W Swimming Poo Standard 


(New York 4. S. Barnes & Co 193! 
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General view of Swimming Pool and Locker Room Building, Placer Union High School, Auburn, 


ography were of uncommon value at this 
point in the planning. 

A committee of five administrators met and 
outlined an agenda of procedure which in- 
cluded: use of the policy of determining struc- 
ture on the basis of the educational needs of 
the largest numbers; provision for the ap- 
pointment of a permanent planning committee 
composed of members of the physical educa- 
tion and health departments, the maintenance 
staff, and general administration, which should 
meet and consider details of placement, edu- 
cational specifications, maintenance specifica- 
tions, and health considerations; provision for 
obtaining the advice of engineers, public- 
health officials, public-education construction 
officials, legal advisers, and architectural tech- 
nicians; provision for a survey of school and 
public swimming pools in Central California 
with names and addresses of successful archi- 
tects, evaluations of pools now in existence, 
with a list of common errors to be avoided, 
and cost figures on construction and operation: 
a survey of physical-education objectives and 
needs with corresponding facilities and equip- 
ment recommended to meet then 

With approval of the board the district 
superintendent appointed the planning com- 
mittee mentioned above. which met a number 
of times, giving consideration to the following 


na ee 
me a me a 


questions: location, size, indoor or outdoor, 
single or multiple tanks, a nonswimmers or 
waders area, water heated or cold, depth, 
provision for spectators, accessories, runways, 
shower and foot baths, poolroom (if indoors), 
purification, utilization of used water for irri- 
gation, covering materials, acoustical and 
values, functional placement of 
component parts, recreational (summer) use, 
and health and safety features. 

During the summer of 1943, the district 
superintendent visited 23 public and school 
swimming pools and approximately 30 private 
swimming pools in Central California for the 
purpose of finding possible architects, engi- 
neers, equipment manufacturing firms, cur- 
rent procedure in the construction and opera- 
tion of pools, defects found by operators in 
the construction of pools, costs, and similar 
information. The writer strongly recommends 
this procedure when coupled — with 
sources of information. 


aesthetic 


other 


In discussing successful operation of various 
pools with the actual operators, there was a 
general consensus of opinion that unnecessary 
mistakes of many types were made in the 
drawing of the plans by the architects and 
the construction by contractors. The first 12 
public pools visited were each built by differ- 
ent architects and contractors, and each one 
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Weihe, Frick & Kruse, Architects, San Francisco. 
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Main plan of Swimming Pool, Placer Union High School, Auburn, 


California. — Weihe, 


Frick & Kruse, 


Architects, San Francisco, 


California. 


contained unnecessary mistakes in design and 
structure from the operators’ standpoint. 
Operators unanimously agreed that swimming- 
pool construction involves a specialized type 
of designing and engineering and should be 
done by specialists in that field. Among the 
more common defects reported by operators 
were: leakage of the tank; lack of durability 
of paints; placement of entrances and exits 
preventing proper control; slippery decks; 
area of diving depths not adequate; narrow- 
ness of competitive lanes; lack of adequate 
slope of decks for drainage; lack of under- 
water lights; proximity of tall vegetation 
making cleaning difficult; inadequacy of dress- 
ing and locker rooms; problems of tempera- 
ture, acoustics, and humidity in closed pools; 
square corners preventing adequate cleaning; 
lawn and unsurfaced areas not separated from 
decks by fences or walls; and narrowness of 
decks. 

As a result of the above survey, the board 
of trustees engaged the services of Mr. Ernest 
E. Weihe of San Francisco as their architect. 
Mr. Weihe, after giving consideration to all 
subsequent planning, submitted - preliminary 
plans and sketches, which were examined in 
detail by the board and the planning com- 
mittee. On the basis of function, some seven- 
teen recommendations for changes were made, 
all of which were readily accepted by the 
architect and incorporated into the final plans. 
An example of the type of functional change 


in design or additions to the structure is illus- 
trated by one suggestion which came out of 
discussions of the planning committee. It was 
recommended that an aluminum or light metal 
bulkhead be designed which could be placed 
in and across the pool at the shallow end, 
which would be bolted to the end, which 
would telescope outward so as to provide for 
the shortening and lengthening of the competi- 
tive swimming lanes which would make pos- 
sible the swimming of nearly any distances, 
whether in yards or meters, with the finish 
exactly at the end of the pool. 

At the present writing the Placer pool has 
not yet been constructed, although plans and 
specifications are completed. 

The Placer Board of School Trustees is 
convinced, that, by the techniques and pro- 
cedures used above, they have been able to 
learn enough concerning the building of swim- 
ming pools and their operation to assist them 
materially in co-ordinating the details of plan- 
ning with the educational program that the 
structure is to serve. They are, furthermore, 
of the opinion that by the utilization of a 
large number of staff members, they have 
brought about a consciousness and under- 
standing of the problem which will be ex- 
tremely valuable in the future. A complete 
mimeographed account of the development of 
the project is available without cost to school 
boards or administrators. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S ACCOUNT 


Finding an architectural solution for the 
swimming pool problem of the Placer Union 
High School and College at Auburn, Calif., 
was presented for study in the summer of 
1943. The school board had delegated the 
district superintendent to make an exhaustive 
study of neighboring pools and to formulate 
a program stating the requirements and the 
desiderata. 

The major considerations determined by 
him and translated into architectural terms 
were: 

1. The normal school use of the pool during 
school terms 

2. Public use of the pool during summer 
months and on special occasions throughout 
the year 

3. Army use of the pool for training pur- 
poses—a use intended to supersede other 
requirements during the war 

4. Normal use of school dressing rooms and 
showers by students 

5. Alternate use of school dressing rooms 
and showers by public or by army personnel 

6. Access by public and students to bleach- 
ers or viewing stand and dressing rooms from 
various directions 

7. Separation of bathers from clothed pub- 
lic at all times 

8. One central control for male and female 
bathers and interposition of showers and foot 
bath between dressing rooms and pool 

A gymnasium building, with gymnasium and 
special exercising rooms on the first floor 
(level along the south and east sides with an 
upper street) and with boys and girls locker 
and dressing rooms and showers on a base- 
ment floor (level along the north side with a 
large paved and planted area) already existed 
and generally fulfilled the school requirements. 
The location of this building in relation to 
other school buildings, the peculiarities of the 
terrain and consideration of other future con- 
struction offered a very interesting, if some- 
what complicated, problem. 

The preliminary discussions of the problem 
included reports of an existing planning com- 
mittee, visits to the site with the superintend- 
ent and the school board and the study of the 
existing functions. Available also were the 
services of the California State Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning. 

It had been predetermined by the school 
board that the pool be an open-air pool. This 
met with the hearty approval of the architect, 
whose strong personal preference for reasons 
too numerous to state here were for open-air 
pools. 

The solution of the problem as stated above 
is best explained by the accompanying plan 
and perspective drawing. 

An existing balcony along the north side of 
the gymnasium building at the first-floor level 
was extended toward the west and connected 
to the ground with a stairway. This gave ac- 
cess to the bleachers by passing over the pool 
walls, for spectators approaching from the 
western part of the school grounds. It also 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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Master Lists and Storage of Equipment Used 


in High School Courses in Science 
Clarence Wilson Greene, Ph.D." 


The comprehensive survey, on which this article is based, was made 
in response to inquiries received from public school representatives 
who were anticipating development programs in relation to the increase 
of their facilities for science courses. It was our hope, also, that the 
results of the survey would make a contribution to the national 
movement to improve the conditions for science instruction in a large 
number of the smaller American high schools in which adequate 
science equipment has not been provided. 


Sources of Information 

The sources of information from which the lists of items of 
apparatus, chemicals, and other laboratory materials were compiled 
include (1) lists of science equipment required by some State De- 
partments of Education, (2) lists of science equipment recommended 
by several State Departments of Education, (3) lists of equipment 
recommended for use in conjunction with the science textbooks and 
laboratory manuals that have been most widely used in American 
high schools, (4) the Ohio State University Research Monograph on 
“Lists of Essential Apparatus for Use in High School Sciences” by 
Holy and Sutton, (5) the equipment lists prepared by one of the 
largest American manufacturers of science apparatus for use with 
selected high school laboratory manuals, (6) results of a questionnaire 
sent by the writer to a representative group of high-school teachers 
of chemistry. 

In order to insure having up-to-date information contributions from 
only recent editions of high school texts and laboratory manuals were 
utilized. 

From the merged lists obtained from the various sources, a 
master list of equipment for each of the four science fields (chemistry, 
physics, biology, and general science) was compiled. 

In order to provide a sound basis for suggestions on the storage of 
equipment, the following essential information was determined: 

1. The dimensions of each item of equipment by consulting equip- 
ment catalogs or through actual measurements made 

2. The maximum number of each item appearing on any of the 
lists 

3. The total drawer area, cupboard area, and shelf area required 
for the proper storage of the entire list of items 

4. The height of shelf spaces and the total length of shelf spaces 
required for the storage of all the equipment listed 

5. The required “line” storage for such items as are most efficiently 
so stored 


A. Equipment Lists and Suggested Plans for Storage for High 

School Chemistry 

In this article the discussion will be limited to the field of high 
school chemistry. The results of the survey were analyzed and organ- 
ized for laboratory class groups of the following sizes: 

1. Twenty students to 24 students, inclusive 

2. Thirteen students to 19 students, inclusive 

3. Twelve students or fewer. Group 3 is for the small high schools 
in which the supply of equipment usually would be the most limited. 

In general the maximum laboratory class enrollment for which 
the lists of equipment were compiled was 24 students. Some lists were 
compiled for 10 students, some for 12 students, and some for 15 stu- 
dents. However, the primary reason for limiting to 24 students the 
maximum size of a section, for which the lists of equipment are 
organized, is that the author is thoroughly convinced, through personal 
experience and through discussions with successful science teachers, 
that the efficiency of the laboratory work decreases seriously with any 
increase above that number. 


*Director of Educational Research, Kewaunee Manufacturing Co., Adrian, Mich 
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This conclusion is verified by a “School Opinion Poll” recently 
obtained through questionnaires mailed to 500 representative school 
administrators! The vote of the superintendents on the optimum 
size of science classes was given as follows: 


Pupils Per cent 
DP eee kues sik cesantee thee 37 
OY cduets estsexeveds ts cavesen 35 
SATO CTT Ter Tor 13 
eee eee eer 8 
errr reer er ee cer eT eS 3 
Dh ns sina bees ae un 4a beh aee en 2 
ok fee rye 1 


The complete list of equipment has been segregated in three groups: 
(1) equipment to be kept in the student’s desk; (2) stock room 
equipment, including chemicals, battery materials, glassware and other 
materials; (3) apparatus to be kept in apparatus storage cases. 


The following is the list of equipment recommended for storage in 
each individual student’s table: 


A. Usually Kept in Drawer 


2 4-oz. alcohol lamps, if gas is not available 
1 Pyrex beaker with lip, 100 c.c. 

| Pyrex beaker with lip, 200 c.c. 

l Pyrex beaker with lip, 250 c.c. 

l Pyrex beaker with lip, 400 c.c. 

1 Blow pipe, brass, 10 in. 

2 Bottles, wide mouth, 8 oz, 

1 Calcium chloride tube 

1 Clamp, Mohr’s pinchcock 

1 Crucible, Coors’ porcelain, No. 0 

1 Crucible cover, Coors’ porcelain, No. 0 
2 Evaporating dishes, Coors’ porcelain, capacity 70 c.c., No. OOA 
1 File, 5” or 6” 

| Package of filter paper, 11 cm. dia. 
1 Flask, flat bottom, Pyrex, 250 c.c. 

| Flask, flat bottom, Pyrex, 500 c.c. 

1 Steel forceps 

l Funnel, glass, 2% inch dia. 

l Funnel, tube, thistle top, 30 cm. 

2 Glass plates 

l Graduate, cylindrical, 100 c.c.x1 c.c. 
l Box of labels, gummed, No. 203 

1 Box of litmus paper 

1 Medicine dropper 

2 Rubber stoppers to fit Pyrex test tubes, 1 hole 

1 Rubber stopper to fit 8-oz. bottle, 2 holes 

1 Rubber stopper to fit 16-oz. flask, 2 holes 

1 Package of 500 splints 

1 Stirring rod, 10” long, 4%” dia 

l Test tube, brush, double radial tip 

2 Test tubes, Pyrex, 2 cm. x15 cm. 

1 Test tube, Pyrex, without rim, for ignition, 15 cm. x 1.8 cm. 
6 Test tubes, soft glass, well annealed, 6” x 4%” 

1 Test tube rack, for six tubes 

| Tongs, crucible, rust proofed 

1 Triangle, pipe stemmed, 2 in. 

2 Watch glasses, 3%” dia. 

2 Squares of wire gauze, asbestos center, 5” x 5” 

1 Wire, platinum, with glass handle 

2 Thistle tubes 

2 Pieces of tubing, glass, 3” 


B. Usually Kept in Cupboard 


1 Bunsen Burner, with needle valve (if gas available) 
Bunsen Burner wing top (if gas available) 

ft. of Bunsen Burner Tubing (if gas available) 
Bunsen Burner tripod 

Burette clamps 

Deflagrating spoon, brass 

Mortar, porcelain, 6.5 cm. 

Pneumatic trough, galvanized, 5” x 7” x 10” 
Ring stand, 3 rings 

ft. Rubber tubing, white, hand made, 4” dia. 
ft. Rubber tubing, white, hand made, 4” dia. 
Sand bath, 5 inch, shallow 

Tripod, 5” 


™ 


—— wwe eee he 


1The Nation's Schools, Vol. 35, No. 6, June, 1945, p. 29. 
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C. Usually Kept on Shelf Above Chemistry Table or on Shelf at Side of Room 


Reagent bottle for hydrochloric acid, 250 c.c. 
Reagent bottle for sulphuric acid (conc.), 250 cx 
Reagent bottle for sulphuric acid (dilute) 250 c.c 
Reagent bottle for nitric acid, 250 c.c. 
Reagent bottle for sodium hydroxide, 250 c.c. 
1 Reagent bottle for ammonium hydroxide, 250 c.c. 

Note. While some chemists recommend that all iron equipment be kept clean and 
left on top of the student’s table, the major portion advise that such be stored in the 
cupboard. 


As a subsidary check on the list of items to be stored in the drawer 
and in the cupboard of the student’s table, lists of such items were 
secured from the teachers of chemistry in a representative group of 
ten Michigan high schools, located in communities varying in popu- 
lation from 2500 to 64,000. The maximum number of items given 
on any one of these lists was 52 (for one of the largest high schools 
in the state) as compared with 75 on the master list that had been 
prepared in this study. The average number of items given on the 
lists of the ten high schools was 34. It is likely, therefore, that 
storage provision for 60 items of equipment in the individual student’s 
table will meet the storage requirements in any high school, while 
the requirements of the smaller high schools will be appreciably less. 

On the basis of necessary storage areas and storage volumes com- 
puted, the provision of the following minimum storage facilities in the 
individual student’s desk is recommended: 

For high schools above average size and in which separate chemistry 
laboratories are ordinarily available: 

One drawer approximately 9 in. wide, 8 in. high, 18 in. deep 

One cupboard approximately 10 in. wide, 20 in high, 28 in. deep 

For small to average size high schools in which the same labora- 
tory is ordinarily used for both physics and chemistry, and sometimes 
for other science work: 

One drawer approximately 8 in. wide, ‘6 in. high, 10 in. deep. 

One cupboard approximately 13 in. wide, 15 in. high, 15 in. deep. 

New combination science tables, that provide the required storage 
capacity, are now available for small high schools. 


ll. Storage of Chemicals, Battery Materials, and Other 
Materials in Stockroom Cases 

Storage of chemicals, battery materials, and other materials in 
stockroom cases. 

This list of items was made through merging all such items that 
appeared on any of the lists of four state departments of education 
or on any of the lists given for use with any one of four leading 
textbooks and laboratory manuals in high school chemistry. The 
amounts of materials allocated for classroom demonstrations and 
for the use of individual students are merged in the list. 

Maximum amounts of the items are listed in column I for 20 to 
24 students, in column II for 13 to 19 students, and in column III 
for classes up to 12 students. 





ITEMS ! tl il 
Acetone i lb % Ib 4 Ib 
Acid, acetic ...... ‘ 1 Ib 1 Ib 1 Ib 
Acid, acetic, glacial, 99%% C.P 1 Ib 1 Ib. 
Acid, arsenous, tech. powder % |b. % |b. 14 Ib 
Acid, benzoic ...... o6 1 Ib V4 b 1 oz 
Acid, boric, crystals, C.P. 1 Ib ¥%4 Ib. 4 oz 
Acid, DEED bedecccces 4 oz 4 oz 4 oz 
St ME. biecccoetees 1 Ib 4 lb 4 oz 
ME ace eecese cc ; 1 oz 1 oz. 1 oz 
re pawn , 1% lb 
Acid, hydrochloric, C.P. (conc.) 12 Ib 9 Ib 6 Ib 
Acid, hydrochloric, tech...... , 12 Ib 9 Ib. 6 lb. 
Acid, hydrofluoric, tech...... 12 Ib 6 lb 2 lb 
Acid, iia id dene eaees 1% Ib \% lb 1 oz 
Acid, nitric, C.P. (conc.).. 7 Ib 7 lb 7 Ib. 
Acid, oleic, U.S.P , 1 Ib V4 lb 
Acid, oxalic, pure crystals 1 Ib 1 Ib 1 Ib 
Acid, pyrogallic . caieakes 2 oz 2 oz 2 oz 
Ase, salicylic, US.P........... ‘ 4 oz 2 oz 1 oz 
Acid, stearic, U.S P 9 powdered ° 1 Ib 4 lb 
Acid, sulphuric, C.P. (conc.)..... 18 Ib. 9 lb 9 lb 
Acid, sulphuric, water white.... 9 Ib 9 lb 9 Ib. 
Acid, tannic, U.S.P., light....... . % Ib 1% |b. % |b. 
Acid, tartaric, crystals ; : “ 4 oz 4 oz 1 oz. 
Agar nutrient standard re Binh ot ; % lb 2 oz 1 oz 
Albumen of egg. #. ee Te ; 1 oz 
Alizarien paste, 20%. Feinbees wor . Kb 2 oz 1 oz. 
Alcohol, amylic ........ ae ial i che ies te Sh 1 lb 1 Ib. 1 lb 
og ccc cccccccccscceces . “Ib % |b. 


Alcohol, ethel, denatured, 95% 4 qts 3 qts 2 qts 
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Alcohol, isopropyl ....... 

Alcohol, methy!] 

Alum (ammonium), purified 

Aluminum ammonium sulphate, crysta!s, pure 


metal mossy 
Aluminum chloride 
Aluminum nitrate er 
Aluminum sodium sulphate 
Aluminum sulphate, tech 
Aluminum turnings 
Ammonium bifluoride ; 
Ammonium carbonate, lumps, C.P 
Ammonium chloride, pure, white, granular 
Ammonium hydroxide, C.P., con 
Ammonium molybdate solution, C.P 
Ammonium nitrate, granular, C.P. 
Ammonium oxalate ........... 
Ammonium sulphate, pure 
Ammonium sulphide solution, C.P., light 
Amyl acetate, tech. .... 
As Se 
Aniline, color, blue, methylene, basic 
Aniline, color, red fuchsine, acid 
Aniline, dye, congo red. 

Aniline, dye, malachite green 
Aniline, dye, methyl violet 
Aniline, hydrochloride .. 

Antimony chloride 

Antimony metal, lumps 

Antimony metal, powdered... 
Antimony] potassium tartrate, pure 
Arsenic metal, crystals 

Arsenic trioxide 

Barium chloride, C.P., granular 
Barium hydroxide 

Barium nitrate, tech 

Barium sulphate, tech., powder 
Battery jars, 5 by 7 in 

Beef extract, conc 

Benzene, pure 
Benzol , ° - 

Bismuth metal, C.P.. 

Bleaching powder 

Boneblack, pure 

Borax, pure 

Bromine, C.P. Tr 
Cadminuf chloride, C.P., crystals 
‘adminum metal, mossy 
‘adminum nitrate 

‘adminum sulphate 
‘alcium bisulfide 
‘alcium carbide, tech ‘ 
‘alcium carbonate (marble chips) 


‘alcium chloride, tech. anhydrous, 4 mesh 
calcium fluoride, tech., powder 

-alcium hydroxide, C.P 

‘alcium hypochlorite (bleaching powder 
‘alcium metal 

alcium nitrate 

alcium oxide 

‘alcium phosphate, mono, tech. 

‘alcium sulphate, native, lumps (gypsum) 





( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Calcium sulphate (plaster of Paris) 
Camphor, refined 
Carbon, black 
Carbon, disulphide, pure 
Carbon, tetrachloride, pure 

Casein, tech 

Charcoal, animal powder 

Charcoal, wood, lumps 

Chlorine water 

Chloroform, pure 

Chromium nitrate, C.P.. ii 
Chromium potassium sulphate, pure lumps 
Chromium sulphate, C.P., crystals 
Cobalt chloride, C.P.......... 

Cobalt nitrate, C.P., crystals. 

Cobalt oxid: ee 
Collodion, U.S.P., solution... 

Congo red 

Copper carbonate . 

Copper chloride (ic), purified, crystals 
Copper foil 
Copper metal foil, 0.005” thick § 
Copper metal sheet (scrap). 

Copper metal turnings, light 

COROP BEIEOR, Goh icc ccccesccaes 
Copper (ic) oxide, tech., powder. . 
Copper (ous) oxide : os 
Copper (ic) sulphate, C.P., crystals 
Copper turnings or shots 

Dextrine, tech., white 

Dextrose, U.S.P. o% sens : 
Disodium hydrogen phosphate, tech. crystal 
Ethel acetate pebeceseabacse 
DEE, GE wn cceccsccecsooeseuecs 
Ether, ethyl, pure 

Fehling’s solution A 

Fehling’s solution B 





4 
1 

1 

8 Ib 
1 Ib 
1 Ib 
1 lb 
5 Ib 
1 Ib 
4, |b 
4 |b 
1 oz 
1 oz 
1 
l 
l 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0z 
Oz 
lb 
lb 
Ib 
b 
b 
Ib 
Ib 





+ lb 








4 Ib 
5 Ib 


2 Ib 
5 Ib 
4 Ib 


b 
b 





4 

4 

4 Oz 
1 oz 
1 oz 
1 oz 
4 Ib 
1 oz 
1 Ib 

™%4 Ib 


1 Ib 


1 Ib 
1 qt 
1 Ib 


1 lb 
1 Ib 
% lb 
VY lb 
1 Ib 
4 Ib 
4 0z 
1 lb 
1 lb 
8 Ib 
1 lb 
1 lb 
4 lb 
5 Ib 
1 lb 


4 Ib 





1 pt 
1 lb 
1 oz 
1 Ib 
1 Ib 
1 lb 
4 oz 


1 oz 


4 
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l pt 
1 Ib 


1% |b 


¥% |b 


2 oz 


1 Ib 
% lb 
4 oz 
1 Ib 
1 Ib 
8 lb 
1 Ib 
1 Ib 
% |b 
5 lb 
1 lb 


%4 Ib 
Y% Ib 
% lb 


5 ib 
? ib 
Ib 
2 It 


nwt 


Ib 





l 
4 0z 
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4 oz. 


4 0z 
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oz 
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; Ib 
| oz 
? Ib 
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1 Ib 
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ITEMS 


Formaldehyde, 
Formalyn 
Fuschine 
Gallein 
Gelatin 

Glass tubing, 6mm. dia 
Glass tubing, 5 to 8mm 
Glass tubing 


15mm., bore 


40%, C.P 


dia 


30 cm. long 


1.8mm. wall 


Glass wool 
Glucose tech 
Glycerine, U.S.P 


Graphite 
Gum arabic, U.S.P., 
Gum, tragacinth, powder 


Gunpowder, black 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Hydroquinons 


granulaie 


d 


white powder 


Iodine, U.S.P., resublimed 


Iodine, tincture, U.S.P 
Iron (ous) ammonium s 


Iron (ic) ammonium citré 


Iron (ic) chloride, C.P 
Iron metal 
Iron metal 
Iron nitrate 
Iron (ic) oxide, tech 
Iron (ic) sulphate 
Iron (ous) sulphate 


powder 
filings 


Iron (ic) sulphide 
Iron (ous) sulphide, lun 


Junket tablets 
Kaolin, powdered 
Kerosene 

Lac tose 


Lanolin, anhydrous 


Lead acetate, C.P., cryst 


ulphate 
Ate 


crystals, pure 


Ips 


als 


Lead carbonate, dry, basic 


Lead dioxide, tech 
Lead foil 

Lead nitrate, tech 
Lead (mono) oxide (lith 
(galena) 
chloride 

Litmus cubes, blue 
Litmus paper, blue 
Litmus paper, red 


Lead sulphide 
Lithium 


Logwoed Extract 
Magnesium Carbonate, px 
Magnesium metal ribbon 
Magnesium oxide 
Magnesiun 
Malachite green 
Manganese chloride 


Manganese 


sulphate 


dioxide nati 


brown 


arge) pure 


wader, light, pure 


e, powder tech 


Manganese (ous) nitrate, C.P olution 
Marble chips 

Menthol violet 

Mercury (ic) chloride C.P granular 
Mercury metal, virgin grade 

Mercury (ic) nitrate, C.P 

Mercury (ous) nitrate, C.P 

Mercury (ic) oxide, red, C.P 

Mercury (ic) sulphate, C.P 


Methyl orange solution 
Methy] salicylate 
Napthalene, flakes 
Nickel ammoniun 


(synthe 


Nickel formate (Baker) 
Nickel nitrate 

Nickel sulphate 

Oi castor, white 

O1 cocoanut 

Oil, cottonseed 

Oil, eucalyptus 

Oil, linseed, boiled 


Oil, linseed, raw 
Oil, mineral, paraffin oil 
Oi olive 

Oil, soy bean 
Ol peppermint 
Oil, wintergreen 





Ol thyme hvymol 
Pancreatic extract 
Paraffin 

Pepsin, U.S.P 
Petrolic ether 
Petroleun white 


Phenol, crystals 
Phenolphthalein 


pure 


synthetic 


tic oil of wintergreen) 


sulphate 


Phosphorus red amorphous 


Phosphorus 
Phosphorus, white 
Phosphorus, pentoxide 
Photographe r developer 
Portland cement 
Potassium acid sulphate 
Potassium acid tartrate 
Potassium bichromate 


vellow sticks 


tube 


pure 
h., crystals 
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1 lb 1 Ib 
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£ 02 2 oz 
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1 oz 
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1 oz 1 oz 
1 lb lb 
1 Ib lb 
4 lb 4 lb 
l oz l oz 
; Ib 3 Ib 
l ials 8 vials 
12 vials 8 vial 
4 Ib @ Ib 
4 Ib g Ib 
1 oz lo 
1 Ib lb 
Oz OZ 
1 oz l oz 
+ Ib 4 Ib 
Ib lb 
4 Ib 
5 Ib 5 Ib 
1 oz 1 « 
1 lb 4 07 
1] 1 lb 
1 oz 1 oz 
3 Ib 4 Ib 
Ib lb 
1 oz l oz 
1 oz 
4 | 
1 Ib 
4 |b 
1 Ib 
4 lb 4 oz 
4 Ib 4 Ib 
4 lb 
4 Ib 
1 pt 
l oz 
l pt 
1 pt 
1 pt 1 pt 
4 Ib 
1 pt 
1 oz 
1 lb 
1 oz 
4 Ib + lb 
1 Ib 1 It 
1 oz 
1 qt 
1 Ib 
1 lb 
l oz l oz 
4 Ib lb 
1 oz 1 oz 
4 Ib 4 lb 
4 lb ; Ib 
1 tube 1 tubs 
lb ) Ib 
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Wi ITEMS 
1 Ib Po‘assium bitartrate 
1 Ib Po:assium bromide, granular, pure 
2 oz Potassium chlorate, cystals, pure 
Po assium chloride, pure 
2 oz Potassium chromate, pure 
8 lb I im dichromate, pure 
2 Ib Potassium ferricyanide 
Poiascium ferrocyanide, C.P., crystals 
1 Ib Po.assium hydroxide 
2 oz I um iodide, U.S.P 
P ium metal 
1 Ib Po‘assium nitrate, pure 
? oz Po.assium permanganate 
4 |b Pctess'um sulphate, C.P., granular 
I um sulphocyanate 
4 lb Pot um sulphocyanide . 
1 Ib Po.assium thiocyanate, C.P 
4 lb Pyretl um 
1 oz Roscrcin 
Rosin, W.W. lump 
4 \b Kubber, natural 
4 lb Saccharine, U.S.P., sol, powder 
4 Ib Sand, washed and ignited 
4 lb Sif reagent 
1 Ib Shella a ee eee ee a! 
Silver nitrate 
Soap, castile 
1 Ib Sap, green oil 
ep. solution, standard 
Soda lime, fused 
Ib Scdium acetate, C.P fused, crystals 
Sedium aluminum sulphate 
Sedium ammonium hydrogen phosphate 
1 Ib Sediur benzoate 
; Ib Sodium bicarbonate, powder, pure 
Sodium bisulphide 
1 Ib Sodium bisulphite 
; lb Scdiu borate 
4 Ib Sodium bromide pure 
1 oz Sedium calcium hydroxide 
+ Ib Sediu carbonate, tech., calcined 
, Ib Secium chlorate 
, lb S°dium chloride, white, fine 
1 oz Sedium chloride, tech., coarse rock salt 
4 Ib Sodium chromate, C.P 
6 vials Sod.u hydroxide, sticks, C.P 
f 1! odium hydroxide, normal solution 
1 oz ‘iu hyposulphite 
Scedium iodide, solution 
1 oz odiu metal 
Ib d nitrate, pure crystals 
oz nitrate 
1 oz Ociu peroxide 
lb Sed'u phosphate, dibasic, C.P., crystals 
lb cium phosphate, mono, C.P 
dium phosphate, tertiary, tech., crystals 
5 Ib diu potassium tartrate, powder, pure 
1 02 " silicate, solution 
1 oz um sulphate, tech crystals 
1 Ib ( sulphide 
d sulphite 
4 Ib Sodiu tetraborate 
Ib sod thiosulphate 
1 « : corn 
S‘arcl potato 
S'eel wool (domestic) 
Siron ium chloride, C.P 
cn’.um = nitrate 
u granulated sugar 
SulpFu-, flowers 
Ib ulp u-, roll 
Talcun 
Iést peper, tumeric 
Thermit, black 
hermit, ignition mixture 
Tin, metal 
Toluidine, ortho 
rriethanolamine (ERP-1399), tech. 
lrurpen‘ine, spirits of 
\ rnauba 
Wes eresin, white 
V. ive uminum 
Wire, copper, No, 30 
4 Ib Wire, picture, No. 0 
1 Ib \ ire, platinum & foil 
Witch hazel 
Woed metal 
Zeolite 
Zinc chloride 
l oz Zinc dust 
4 Ib Zinc metal, mossy 
1 02 Zin: metal sheet, B & S gauze 30 
4 Ib fine nitrate 
4 lb n xide 
tube Zinc powder 
Ib Zin ulphate 
Ib ulphide 
1 Ib 
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Cleveland Plans Elementary Schools 


William R. Murphy 


Although total public school enrollment has 
been decreasing for a number of years in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the board of education has 
begun the erection of educational structures 
which will cost more than half a million 
dollars. 

The necessity for the expenditure of funds 
for two elementary schools, and additions to 
two others, is found in the fact that certain 
districts have an overcrowded condition, due 
largely to the presence of hundreds of families 
of warworkers, about 75 per cent of whom 
have expressed their intention of remaining in 
their present locations. Many of these fami- 
lies originally came from localities where the 
educational advantages were not so favorable, 
and it is considered quite probable that one 
of the principal reasons for their remaining in 
Cleveland lies in the benefits to be derived 
from the schools of the city. 


School Population Declines 


In October, 1944, there were 105,197 pupils 
registered in the Cleveland schools. In October, 
1945, this figure had dropped to 102,116, a 
decrease of 3081, or approximately 3 per 
cent. 

Cleveland high-school enrollments have de- 
creased about one third since 1940, due in 
large part to war conditions — enlistment in 
the services, enticing jobs in war plants, and 
other reasons connected directly or indirectly 
with the war. 

The junior high schools have been losing 
enrollment since 1935, and the elementary 
grades since 1925. But the elementary grades 
may soon begin to increase again, because 
of the higher birth rate in the years 1933 to 
1943. The kindergarten has already begun to 
increase slightly even though parochial schools 
in Cleveland also opened some kindergartens 
last year for the first time. 

The downward trend in school population, 





according to Mr. Gerald E. Irons, commis- 
sioner of school housing, is a result of the 
reduction in the size of families, noticeable 
in the vital statistics since 1900, and caused 
by a falling birth rate. This trend continued 
until 1933. Then the birth rate began to rise, 
and a slow upward trend continued into 1939, 
and rose rapidly until 1943. The children 
born in this period are now enrolled in kin- 
dergarten, or in the lower elementary grades. 
The smallest class which ever entered Cleve- 
land schools in modern times is now in junior 
high school. Therefore, continued reduction 
in secondary schools is likely for several years, 
before the effects of the recent increase in the 
birth rate begin to affect the registration. 


Government Housing Projects Change 

the Picture 

There are three sections in the city where 
government housing projects have affected 
the school population —the Riverside Park 
Project, in West Park; the Brooklyn Acres 
Project, in South Brooklyn; and the Seville 
Homes, in the southeastern section of the city, 
known as Miles Heights. In the Riverside 
Park Project there are 440 family units; in 
Brooklyn Acres 340 family units, within the 
city limits; and 440 in Seville Homes. 


Wartime Private Housing Accentuates 
the Situation 
During the war period certain areas enjoyed 
a large amount of home building by private 
individuals and by home-building contractors 
For example, in the northwestern section of 
the West Park area one private company 


erected more than 300 family units in duplex 
houses, and in addition several hundred single 
houses were built; the same condition pre- 
vailed, although not to such a great extent, 
in the South Brooklyn area; and in the section 
just south of Shaker Heights several hundred 
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homes were erected during the same period. 
In terms of the number of families in the 
area last mentioned, known in educational 
circles as the Gracemount School section, 
there were 200 families in 1937, and 1150 
families in 1944. Using the same measurement 
in the northwestern part of West Park, there 
were approximately 700 families in 1938, and 
1700 families in 1943. A six-room addition 
to the Riverside School in this area was 
opened for use in June of this year. 

Thus both government and private housing 
contributed to the overcrowded conditions in 
all these sections, and since educational facili- 
ties must be provided for the children of all 
of these families, new structures are neces- 
sitated. In South Brooklyn and in the Grace- 
mount areas new buildings are in process of 
construction, and in two other locations, in 
the West Park Area, additions to existing 
structures are being built. 


How the Building Program is Handled 

There are three separate divisions in the 
operations of the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion. The Department of Instruction is headed 
by Superintendent Charles H. Lake; the De- 
partment of Business is headed by Business 
Manager James F. Brown; and the Clerk- 
Treasurer’s office is managed by Michael 
Wach. Each of these three heads reports 
directly to the board. 

Mr. Irons is the educational planning con- 
sultant, specializing in housing, and it is his 
duty to make studies of the present and future 
needs of the school system, pertaining to the 
necessity for new structures, or additions — 
where they are needed, when they should be 
ready, and what pupil capacity should be 
provided for. He collaborates with the archi- 
tects in the planning of schools, and acts as 
a liaison officer in presenting the recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent of schools to the 
department of business, with respect to the 
educational requirements of both new and 
old school structures. 

Arthur F. Baer is chief architectural drafts- 
man for the board, and his office prepares 
the plans for small or moderate building 
programs. When large scale operations are in 


The Gracemount School is a simple one story building which depends upon simple horizontal lines and 


excellent materials for its architectural effectiveness. 
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Floor plan of the Gracemount Elementary School, Cleveland, Ohio. — Arthur F. Baer, Architect, Cleveland board 


of education; Gerald E. 


the making, preliminary plans are prepared 
by his staff, and outside architects are en- 
gaged to prepare the working drawings and 
specifications. 

A. G. Simon is superintendent of buildings, 
and has general oversight of the architectural 
and engineering design, budgeting, contracting 
and supervision of construction. 

A. F. Nienhuser is commissioner of equip- 
ment and supplies, and is responsible for the 
selection and furnishing of the educational 
equipment required. 

All of these men, with Superintendent Lake, 
Business Manager Brown, and Clerk-Treasurer 
Wach, are active in building operations — 
subject, of course, to the final decision of the 
board of education 


The Board Decides to Build 


While the main concern of the Board in 
recent years has been that of modernization 
and replacement of old school plants, it was 
decided that two new buildings and two ad- 
ditions are “must” if the educational needs of 
Cleveland’s school population are to be ful- 
filled. Therefore plans were drawn and con- 
tracts let, to erect the necessary structures, 
and in October ground was broken for the 
four new buildings. Appropriate ceremonies 
were conducted at the building sites, with 
President Mrs. Norma Wulff and other mem- 
bers of the board perticipating, together with 
officials of the three departments 


Cost of Structures 


The new building at East 161st Street and 
Glendale Avenue, south of Shaker Heights, 
known as the Gracemount School. will cost 


$192,484; the Memphis School at West 59th 
Street and Memphis Avenue, in South Brook- 
lyn will cost $125,064; the addition to Puritas 
School at 18100 Puritas Avenue will amount 
to $86,301: and the addition to the Garfield 
School at 3800 West 140th Street, will cost 
$85,881. These figures are for building costs 
only. 

The two new buildings, and two additions, 
including all architectural and engineering 
fees, equipment, etc., will total approximately 
$565,000. 


Gracemount School 


The Gracemeunt School is a one-story brick 
edifice, so planned and constructed that an- 
other story can be added later. It will contain 
a kindergarten room, seven classrooms, a 
teachers’ room, an office suite, a health clinic, 
rest rooms, a combination gymnasium and 
assembly room with a temporary stage, a 
boiler room, custodian’s quarters, and ample 
storage space. 

At present a temporary 6-room building 
housing 321 pupils, is being used on this site. 
It is planned at some future date to add 
story to the new building, also a new audi- 
torium, and to tear down the temporary 
structure. Until that time, however, the tem- 
porary building will continue in use. The new 
building will house 340 pupils; it will be 
heated with oil; and it will be connected by 
a passageway with the old building. 

The electrical plan includes louvered flush 
ceiling fixtures in the gymnasium, and fluo- 
rescent lighting in all of the other educational 
rooms. The ceilings will be covered with 
acoustical material in all of the classrooms, 


lrons, superintendent of buildings. 


corridors, gymnasium, and offices. It will be 
a perforated type of fiber-tile covering, in an 
off-white color, which can be painted, and it 
will give a light reflection of 75 per cent. 

In the elementary classrooms there will be 
a narrow cloakroom on the corridor side, 
which will make it possible to recess the doors. 
The main bearing wall will be the classroom 
wall. This arrangement allows a maximum 
amount of classroom wall space, and also lends 
flexibility, because the partitions between the 
rooms are single-tile walls, which can be eas- 
ily removed or relocated to increase or de- 
crease room size, if required by conditions 
existing at any time. This plan also reduces 
the amount of building cubage needed for 
pipes and ducts. 


New Lighting Plan 


All of the new buildings will have fluores- 
cent lighting in the classrooms. Each room will 
be equipped with six 2-tube, 4 ft. units, 
mounted on the ceiling. According to tests 
made, this type of lighting provides excellent 
illumination at a very economical cost. It is 
a direct light, but the brightness is not enough 
to cause a glare on the desks. 

The lighting will be installed 
of about 8 ft. 6 in., above the desks, giving 
a 15 to 18 candle-power lighting at desk 
level. At this height, the fluorescent tubes are 
above the normal range of vision of pupils. 
They are also partially shielded by reflectors. 
Therefore, additional shielding by louvers un- 
derneath has been found to be unnecessary, 
and the inexpensive industrial-type fixture 
gives excellent results. 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 1946 


THE school building situation at the be- 
ginning of 1946 is more troublesome for 
school boards and their professional staffs 
than any situation which has existed in 
the past. Certainly the problems are more 
complicated and more filled with opportu- 
nities than the difficulties which were met 
by the school authorities in 1919 and 
1920. 

In the long interval between 1941 and 
the present, there has developed a huge 
banked-up need for new school buildings, 
due to the virtual stoppage of construc- 
tion, the accelerated obsolescence of old 
buildings, the shift of populations, and the 
growth of new communities. In developing 
plans for meeting these needs, the school 
boards will have to overcome such prob- 
lems as these: 

There are in the making numerous and 
radical changes in educational programs 
and in school organization, which must be 
taken into account in planning for the use 
of the new buildings. New standards may 
be anticipated with certainty in such de- 
partments as physical education, industrial 
arts, occupational preparatory courses, li- 
brary service, community uses, adult edu- 
cation, etc. The public soon will recognize 
the educational service of the elementary 
school as equal to that of the secondary 
school; the rural areas will demand as 
broad an educational program as the eco- 
nomically better situated urban communi- 
ties. The total cultural and social oppor- 
tunity for service at all school levels is 
something which must be planned for in 
more generous teaching units — class- 
reoms and laboratories, workrooms, audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums — both in the 
school building itself and in the site with 
its playgrounds, parking spaces, planting 
areas, and gardens. 

The coming educational changes will 
necessitate less reference to precedent and 
more independent planning of each unit 
type of teaching area, and of the combina- 
tion of these areas into a flexible, inte- 
grated building whole. The creative powers 
of all groups responsible for new buildings 
must be brought to bear in this planning 
—not merely the architect and the super- 
intendent. Present standards of plan and 
arrangement cannot be assumed to be 
permanent any more than teaching meth- 
ods or total educational programs. Hence 
a large measure of flexibility will be es- 
sential in plans and in construction meth- 
ods so that changes can be made with a 
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minimum of cost >r disturbance of built- 
in mechanical services. 

There is a challenge in the exterior de- 
sign of new schoolhouses. The idea that 
schools should be less monumental, less 
cumbered with stairs and pillars, less re- 
petitive of ancient detail, and less formally 
balanced, has brought with it modifications 
in scale and informality of arrangement 
that make a friendly appeal to children 
and harmonize with the domestic archi- 
tecture surrounding most schools. 

The modernization in design must be 
paralleled by the improvement in_ the 
selection of materials and construction 
methods. The old basic materials of stone, 
brick, concrete, and wood are certain to 
continue in use with, however, important 
betterment in their application. Glass in 
its new forms will undoubtedly play a 
more important part in schools, and steel, 
aluminum and plastics are due for wider 
uses just as soon as the experiences of war- 
use can be translated into peacetime 
buildings. Supplementing the structural 
improvement, much progress may be ex- 
pected shortly in the heating and air con- 
ditioning methods. More freedom in the 
choice of means for securing optimum at- 
mospheric conditions is clearly foreshad- 
owed by the important New York State 
Survey just nearing completion. Improve- 
ment in lighting by fluorescent sources 
seems to be forecast in the promise of 
newly devised lamps and fixtures. 

The archaic building codes in numerous 
states and larger cities will continue to 
hamper the planning of school buildings 
and delay the use of new materials, and 
economical sanitary installations. No code 
standards are truly useful unless they per- 
mit of reasonable revision on the basis of 
new inventions, of new materials, and new 
ability to plan for safety and utility. 

The financing of school-building pro- 
grams is at present as much a puzzle as it 
was a year ago. It is true that vast reduc- 
tions have been made in the debts of city 
and rural school systems, and some school 
boards have accumulated building funds 
by direct taxation for later construction 
needs, but by far the greater number of 
school projects will require bond issues 
and many districts will not be able to do 
the needed job without outside help. 
School boards are fully justified in asking 
a share in the vast state-treasury surpluses. 
A bill now before Congress gives hope that 
federal aid will be forthcoming in fully 
adequate amounts, as a part of the full- 
employment program. 

In deciding to place contracts for new 
buildings immediately or during the first 
six months of 1946, it will be necessary 
for boards to decide to what extent the 
schools should compete for the available 
labor now so badly needed for low-cost 
home construction and for the reconversion 
of industrial plants to peacetime produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly, some of the current 
competition is responsible for the rise in 
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school construction cost in some areas from 
between 50 and 60 cents per cubic foot to 
70 or 80 cents per cubic foot. Should 
school authorities limit their programs to 
the reduced amount of school buildings 
which can be bought at these new high 
prices, or should deferrable projects be 
put off until labor and materials are more 
readily available so that contractors can 
bid more closely and without the present 
undue risks? If we repeat the experiences 
of the years after World War I, when 
building costs were unreasonable and then 
settled down to levels which were higher 
than the pre-war costs but fully justified 
by the all-over economic situation, an 
answer to this problem is possible. In cases 
of immediate needs, the interest of the 
children, even more than economics, must 
supply the answer. 


BUYING WAR SURPLUSES 
DURING the past four years the buying 
methods of city school systems have under- 
gone significant changes due to the scarcity 
of many needed supplies and equipment. 
The emergency conditions have compelled 
the school boards to rely heavily on the 
competence and honesty of their executives 
in charge of purchases and to cut the red 
tape involved in bidding routines, sampling 
and testing of materials, and insistence on 
long established standards for materials 
and quality of articles. 

The coming opportunity of buying vast 
amounts of military surplus from a number 
of federal agencies also may well be con- 
sidered an emergency in which simple, 
direct buying methods will save large sums 
and enable especially the small and less 
fortunate schools to round out their equip- 
ment in a number of special fields, with 
fine returns in higher teaching efficiency. 

It is distinctly the job of the state de- 
partments to do a prompt job in organiz- 
ing to act as channeling agencies, and to 
give local school districts prompt informa- 
tion and every other needed help to locate 
and obtain available school necessities. 


= °* 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


It has seemed to me that the real tradi- 
tion of architecture is that a building 
must express the material whereof it is 
built, the method whereby it is built, and 
the purpose wherefor it is built. Is it not 
true that we are in fact carrying on the 


real tradition of architecture? — Hugh 
Ferriss. 
- 
MEMORIALS 


For memorials, let us not erect victory arches, 
shafts, or sculptured monuments. Let us instead 
build schools, hospitals, playgrounds, recreation 
centers, which will serve the life of the whole 
community. Let us dedicate these memorials to 
our valiant dead. But let us also dedicate them 
to the living and to the promise of the future. — 
National Americanism Commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 
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Air view of the Colin Kelly Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon. — Wolff & Phillips, Architects, Portland, Oregon. 


Eugene Plans a School-of-the-Future 


What will school plants of 
like? 

This puzzler is being asked today wherever 
school authorities meet. The responsibility of 
properly spending nearly two billion dollars 
for new school plants in the next few years, 
anticipating how the wartime technological 
advancements can be utilized to approach per- 
fection in design and utility, rests uneasily 
on the shoulders of 
officials. 

In Oregon, at Eugene, Dr. Henry M. Gunn, 
city school superintendent, believes the dream- 
school-of-the-future has been planned in the 
new Colin Kelly Junior High School, designed 
by Portland’s architect, Truman 
Phillips. The eyes of western educators and 
builders have turned toward Eugene since 
plans for this unusual structure were first 
shown late this summer. 

Dr. Henry M. Gunn is a_ progressive 
younger educational leader in the northwest, 
having served as assistant superintendent in 
Portland before accepting the Eugene post 
last year, and when he waxes enthusiastic 
schoolmen have learned that he has a good 
reason. Much of the daring departure in 
design in the new plant has been Gunn in- 
spired, then translated into workable and 
buildable design by Truman Phillips. 

The $335,000 Colin Kelly Junior High 
School embodies modern concepts of safety, 
convenience, usability, utility, and structural 
beauty. This educational building which will 
serve the rapidly growing suburban area ad- 
joining Eugene on the north is as daring as 


tomorrow be 


thousands of school 


school 


Arthur W. Priaulx 


the young hero’s name which school children 
of that section selected democratically by 
ballot for the building. 

Located in a setting of modern residences, 
all built within the past few years, the new 
schoolhouse is a spreading, single-story, all- 
wood structure which will conform to the 
community’s homes and become a part of 
city planning. 

“The trend in American school planning,” 
says Dr. Gunn, “is to get off the highways 





and away from crowded, heavily traveled 
thoroughfares. We purchased twenty acres 
for the Colin Kelly unit about three fourths 
of a mile off the main highway bisecting this 
residential section. We have eliminated traffic 
hazards and dangers at once in this selection. 

“With this large block of relatively inex- 
pensive land we were able to design a spread- 
ing structure of wood which blends beauti- 
fully with neighboring homes. There is nothing 
foreboding about this school, which becomes 
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Main entrance to the Colin Kelly Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon, 
is accented by a distinctive pylon. 
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a welcome and integral part of the surround- 
ing residences, and which is in sharp contrast 
to pretentious, multi-storied structures of steel 
and cement which never seem to be a part 
of the community. 

“It is apparent at once after a close study 
of Colin Kelly school that we have achieved 
an edifice which is homey and approachable 
and has a warmth and beauty similar to that 
obtained from a well designed home,” Dr. 
Gunn continued in discussing the general 
aspects of the plant. “There are other ad- 
vantages in this type of spread-out, single- 
storied school. This type of schoolhouse is 
flexible, easily enlarged, and added to when 
the growth of the region requires, an impor- 
tant point in most western communities which 
have shown a steady growth in late years. 
We are using wood, which fits well into our 
great timbered northwest, and making use of 
materials for construction which are native 
to our region here in Oregon, Washington, and 
California.” 

Passing on over the advantages of exterior 
design which this new building possesses and 
the obvious utilization of amply available 
ground space which permits of single-storied 
construction, Dr. Gunn discussed enthusiasti- 
cally the new features within the building. 

Since much modern teaching is to teach by 
doing, the basic principle governing the plan 
of the schoolhouse is to make the structure a 





tool to aid in teaching. The monumental 
school building has no place in such a plan, 
Dr. Gunn pointed out. 

‘There are many innovations in Colin Kelly 
and it would be difficult to single out anyone 
as outstanding,” the Eugene superintendent 
went on. “However, if you study the floor 
plan, you will note what we have done to the 
old-fashioned classroom. A part of each of 
the ten classrooms adjoins a conference room, 
where a_ progressive-minded instructor will 
find the privacy he has always wanted —a 
small room for conferences and counseling, 
and one where students can work on special 
projects and activities, but one definitely not 
intended as a ‘dunce room.’ ”’ 

The almost perfectly lighted classrooms, 
with three sides in windows, are another de- 
parture in design which the superintendent 
likes. He points out that since much of 
modern teaching is conducted more or less 
informally around conference tables, or at 
least since seating arrangement has progressed 
a pace from the rigid rows of seats, more 
light is essential. In these well-lighted class- 
rooms students get maximum light on their 
work from three directions, eyestrain is vir- 
tually eliminated, and work becomes more 
pleasurable and easy. 

Blackboards are placed on only one wall, 
that backing against the corridor, which con- 
forms to the trend away from excessive 
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blackboard use. The intent in designing this 
type of classroom is to create as flexible a 
teaching unit as possible which can be readily 
adapted to almost any type of teaching 
methods. It is to be noted that each confer- 
ence room is equipped with sink and running 
water. The keynote throughout the building 
is more light, both natural and _ artificial, 
finest possible ventilation, and adequate and 
controlled heat to insure maximum health of 
students and faculty. 

The matter of safety has been given partic- 
ular study by both architect and school plan- 
ners. No student will ever be more than 150 
feet from an outside exit and, of course, with 
a building of one story, safety from fire should 
never be a problem. Hallways are wide enough 
to allow quick passage of the entire student 
body of 350 students in a matter of seconds. 
Incidentally, while the present school popula- 
tion in the Colin Kelly area totals 350, the 
school is being built to accommodate up to 
450 pupils without crowding. 

Facilities for student activities, apart from 
the regular curriculum, have become a vital 
part of this new building. At the end of one 
wing a fully equipped boys’ gymnasium and 
basketball court has been provided to allow 
a well-rounded-out physical conditioning pro- 
gram during the entire school year. At the 
other wing end the girl students have similar 


(Concluded on page 60) 


Floor plan of the Colin Kelly Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon. The main entrance and the administrative offices 
are located in the angle between the main wings of the building, with the classrooms at the front and back of 
the wing adjoining the highway. The site is ample to permit extension at the rear beyond the industrial 
arts shop. 
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Engineered specifically for 
brilliant illumination and true sound reproduction! 


Correctly engineered light system provides 
better illumination. Consists of: 750- or 
1000-watt Lamp; Silver-Coated Pyrex Glass 
Reflector; two-element Condenser Lenses. 
Fast two-inch, F1.6 Projection Lens—For 
brilliant illumination, contrast and clarity. 
RCA Sound Stabilizer—maintains uniform 
film speed for sound take-off. It assures 
sound reproduction at the exact pitch at 
which it was originally recorded. 


Powerful Four-Stage Amplifier—Utilizes 


ve 
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NINE-STAR PERFORMANCE with the 
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“inverse feed-back” to bring you voice, 
music and sound as originally recorded. 

Precision Engineered Filter— Maintains 
sound reproduction at exact recorded pitch. 


16-tooth Drive Sprockets provide for long 
film life. 


Professional Theatrical Framing. 


Provision for Microphone or Phonograph 
Turntable. 

Even-Tension Take-Up—Assures automatic 
and uniform film take-up action. 


For detailed information on the RCA Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write 
Educational Department, 6A, Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, CAMDEN. N.J. 
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At the rear of the building a covered bus ramp permits children to leave or enter buses in comfort, an important 


(Concluded from page 58) 
facilities and their own gymnasium with the 
added attraction of a standard-size stage. 

The large space reserved for a cafeteria 
“doubles” a band room, and the adjoining 
kitchen serves as a separate teachers’ dining 
room. And right next to the modern adminis- 
trative offices is a well-equipped nurse’s suite 
where several students can be cared for at 
once. 

Then, returning to the more conventional 
schoolrooms which nearly every present-day 
school affords, will be large classrooms for 
homemaking for girls and industrial arts for 
boys, excellent library facilities, boy’s and 
girl’s rest rooms, with special ones for both 
men and women teachers, and centrally lo- 
cated to provide maximum efficiency is an 
ultra-modern heating unit and space for fuel 
storage. 

Since most of the 350 students attending 
Colin Kelly will reach the school grounds by 
bus, a cement-paved receiving court has been 
designed to handle the three 55-student capac- 
ity buses. The maximum bus route will be 
only six miles long, and most of the vehicles 
will make double trips night and morning 
because of the short haul. 

Dr. Gunn believes that the current trend 
toward consolidation of school districts is 
closely correlated with transportation of stu- 
dents by bus, and this fact will mean that 
school districts will be enabled to build school 
plants where they can get plenty of land so 
that schools of the type of Colin Kelly, all 
on the ground floor, will be more and more 
possible. 

Not the least of the advantages of the 
trend forecast by the Colin Kelly design is 
the economy to the taxpayer. This school 
would cost approximately 50 per cent more 
if constructed of hard materials, stone, cement 
or steel, or somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $450,000. 

The curse of 


obsolescence is likewise 


advantage during the rainy season. 


avoided, for a school district can set up a 
pay-as-you-go budget plan to take care of 
changes and enlargement of facilities. The 
life of this building is standard for public 
buildings, Dr. Gunn points out, but histori- 
cally the changes have been so revolutionary 
within a span of 25 to 30 years in the past 
that school plants built two, three and even 
four stories high become obsolete and some- 
times unusable, and certainly much less flex- 
ible and less amenable to adjustment to meet 
these changes than this compact, single-story 
building. 

School districts of the future who follow 
this type of educational plant design will, 
believes the Eugene schoolman, avoid costly, 
long-range bond issues required in buildings 
having a greater initial cost. “I believe we 
can get more school plant per pupil for the 
amount invested in Colin Kelly than ever 
attained in the past,” Dr. Gunn holds. “If 
conditions required it, we could completely 
redesign this building within five years with- 
out a great deal of loss, something not con- 
ceivable in other type buildings. This school- 
house is being built in a district which will 
most certainly greatly increase in population 
within the next few years, and we can add to 
this building similar units to the one being 
built now, and retain the original beauty and 
utility of the structure and it will not look 
like a patch-work quilt.” 

Of particular interest is this school-of-the- 
future to school districts where land values 
permit the acquisition of ample ground space 
to erect a spreading, homelike type of build- 
ing. In cities where land costs are high, the 
matter of ground area is still a problem, and 
then it becomes necessary to go up in the air 
and “we should design our schools,” the 
superintendent points out, “to take advantage 
of the ground space where there are available 
low cost school sites close to our populated 
areas.” 

From a construction standpoint the school 


will be no more difficult to build than a one- 
story home. With everything on one floor, 
each classroom is, in effect, a small house 
without interior partitions. Walls are of con- 
ventional construction and light trussed mem- 
bers support the roof. Since the plan has been 
laid out on a 4-foot module, alterations at a 
future date will be simple, and the use of this 
module will likewise simplify original con- 
struction, serving to keep down costs. 

Construction work on this unusual school 
started in September and it is intended to 
complete the building for use before the com- 
ing school year is opened. 


THE POSTWAR SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 45) 
linowall for dadoes in place of glazed tile, 
wood or plaster, and various other new ma- 
terials will feature the schoolhouse of the 
future and add cheer and comfort to our 
former drab classrooms. 

In the mechanical services, greatly in- 
creased toilet facilities will be provided, such 
as group toilets on all floors, and individual 
toilets for all primary grades. Simplification 
and improvement in present heating systems 
will include radiant heat in all kindergartens 
and first grades, the harnessing of solar rays, 
and air conditioning. Electrical units will re- 
place the cumbersome and expensive heating 
systems. New developments in fluorescent 
lighting tubes and fixtures, automatic electric 
eye for all classrooms, germ-killing lamps, 
wireless communication are all in the, offing. 
Polarized glass may eventually make window 
shades unnecessary. Television will provide 
added means of mass instruction and enter- 
tainment on special occasions in the audi- 
torium. Our postwar buildings will be planned 
to carry on the double function of school 
and community center for adult instruction 
and recreation, giving both children and their 
families opportunity for an _ enriched life. 
They should provide the nation with the 
needed skills and services so essential for 
the “atomic age” into which we are moving. 
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BESELER MODEL OA2... 


Specially designed to meet 
every classroom need! 
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Dr. Hobart M. Corning 
Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Corning, since July, 1940, superintendent of the 
schools of Omaha, Neb., on December 12 was elected 
superintendent of the Washington, D. C., schools, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Robert L. Haycock. The appointment is for 
a three-year term, with a starting salary of $10,000 

A native of Ohio, Dr. Corning attended elementary 
schools and was graduated from Central High School in 
Washington. He was awarded a scholarship to Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., where he received the master’s 
degree in English in 1912. Later he took his master’s 
degree in school administration and  superintendent’s 
diploma from Columbia University in 1931. He holds 
an honorary degree of doctor of education from Colorado 
College 

Dr. Corning is a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and served as second vice-president of 
the: American Association of School Administrators in 
1940, and is now serving a four-year term as a member 
of the executive committee of the association 





LOS ANGELES PROGRAM FOR 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 


Vierling Kersey’ 


In-service training for certificated and 
classified employees, careful evaluation of 
procedures and progress in curriculum and 
classroom, teaching and learning in the funda- 
mental subjects, and continued improvement 
of supervision comprise the four fields in 
which special emphasis is being placed in the 
Los Angeles schools. 

Special consideration is being given at this 
time to those special activities, developed as 
a part of the wartime program, which have 
proved of value for peacetime years. Chief 
among these are precision learning and work 
experience programs. Work habits, work at- 
titudes, and work atmosphere have contrib- 
uted their share to the development of pupils 
and teachers in ways which can well be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

Daily attendance is a continuing problem 
with the schools. Under the stresses and ten- 
sions of the past few years, many unavoidable 
problems arose which had an unfavorable in- 
fluence on attendance. These have been met 
successfully but there remains a certain let- 
down from the co-ordinated discipline of war- 
time objectives. Currently, emphasis on paren- 
tal responsibility must be added to emphasis 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


on the pupil’s part in building and maintaining 
habitual good attendance. 

The various problems are being studied 
by special groups of principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. Progress is being made through 
the study of actual situations rather than 
through a theoretical consideration of desir- 
able ideals. 


A PLEA FOR MODERN SCHOOL DESIGN 

Postwar building will not successfully meet 
the needs of modern American living through 
designs generated by plan instead of facade, 
but will continue to be debased on twentieth- 
century archaeology, according to Mr. G. B. 
Kidder Smith,' unless an architecture, in plan- 
ned communities, is developed for livable 
comfort, beauty, and convenience. 

Speaking of schools, Mr. Smith says: 

“Our schools are rarely more than scaleless 
monuments to an inflated ego which wanted 
to show that it could put that much money 
into a facade. If they frighten little children 
with their imposing size and splendiferous ar- 
rays of columns, or tire them with countless 
steps, forget it; make it big, make it huge, 
show how important we are. This is not just 
a place to learn, it’s a monument —to the 
taxpayer. 

“Schools are places where young people 
come to study and play. The pupils should 
work in rooms full of light and air and should 
be surrounded by an architecture of clean, 
pleasant atmosphere. Classes should be so 
oriented that the sun fills them most of the 
day, as is done in Scandinavia where almost 
every classroom faces southeast. The solemn, 
lugubrious, dark interiors which characterize 
many of our schools —to say nothing of the 
lack of sunlight in many rooms, have no 
place in our children’s education. This is no 
occasion for pomp and circumstance, nor 
should young students be brought up under 
a monument complex. Let us scale our schools 
to the pupils, let us fill them with youthful 
gaiety and sunshine, with warmth and color. 
Let us also tie them to the ground in contact 
with nature, instead of placing them like 
boxes on a hill.” 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOLS AID CLINIC FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


During the past ten years the Birmingham, 
Ala., schools have provided community leadership 
and financial support in the development and 
maintenance of a clinic for crippled children. 
The clinic which is both a hospital and a school 
serves 365 children and exemplifies Birmingham’s 
social service at its best. The heaviest contribu- 
tion to the clinic is made by an annual Thanks- 
giving football game, played by the two public 
high schools who are contending for the local 
championship. This game is looked forward to 
as the high point of the annual football season 
and is supported by the leaders in the social and 
civic life of the city. 

The Crippled Children’s Clinic Football Game 
sprang from a simple idealistic idea. Dr. John 
D. Sherrill, surgical director of the Clinic, had 
dreamed of an annual football game to aid in 
raising funds for the operating expenses of the 
hospital. The idea appealed to local schoolmen be- 
cause of the educational services given by the 


1The Tragedy of American Architecture, American 
Magazine of Art, November, 1945, p. 255 
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DR. LEMMEL SUCCEEDS DR. WEGLEIN AT 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dr. David E. Weglein will retire as superintendent of 
the Baltimore, Md public schools on July 1, 1946, and 
will be succeeded by Dr. William H. Lemmel. Dr. Lem- 
mel’s appointment will become effective on July 1, 
when Dr. Weglein will retire, having reached the age 
of compulsory retirement 

Dr. Weglein, the retiring superintendent, has held the 
superintendency for practically twice the length of time 
it has been held by any superintendent since 1900. He 
went through the Baltimore public school system, was 
graduated from the City College, and entered the sys- 
tem as a teacher in 1897, After a service as principal, 
he was made first assistant superintendent in 1921. Later 
he was elected superintendent, to succeed Dr. Henry S. 
West 

Dr. Lemmel, who succeeds Dr. Weglein, was formerly 
superintendent at Wilmington, Del. He was selected for 
the position after consultation with educators in Balti- 
more and in other parts of the country 

Dr. Lemmel took his A.B. degree at the University of 
Iowa in 1922, and his A.M. there in 1928, Later he 
studied at Columbia University, New York, where he 
received the degree of doctor of education. He began his 
educational career in a school at Ellsinore, Mo. In 1918 
19 he was superintendent at Birmingham, lowa. He 
served at Quincy, Ill., from 1936-38, and from 1938-42 
was head of the schools of Highland Park, Mich. Before 
his appointment at Baltimore, Dr. Lemmel was superin- 
tendent at Wilmington, Del., for several years 





clinic, The first game held in 1936 was a contest 
between two all-star high school teams under the 
direction respectively of Coach Frank Thomas, 
of Alabama, and Coach Jack Meagher, of Au- 
burn. During the next three seasons the Birm- 
ingham Southern College and the Howard Col- 
lege freshman teams played to increasing crowds. 

In 1940, the Birmingham News-Age Herald 
assumed the sponsorship of the project, paid all 
expenses and insured bigger returns for the 
clinic. In 1943, local college football was gen- 
erally suspended because of the war conditions 
and the Birmingham high schools were again 
invited to match their two ranking teams for the 
annual game. Interest drew beyond all expecta- 
tiohs and attendance jumped from 17,117 in 1942 
to 30,314. A further increase was recorded in 
1944 when the game netted $108,790 for the 
clinic. The high point in attendance and cash 
returns of over $300,000 occurred in 1945 when 
Ensley and West End High Schools played be- 
fore a crowd that taxed the capacity of Legion 
Field. 

Dr. John Sherrill is surgical director of the 
clinic and Dr. H. Earle Conwell is associate 
director of the institution 
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that give you 


: better values 


in schoolroom 
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MERICAN Seating Company’s 
A school furniture combines fea- 
tures that give the best possible re- 
sults in hygienic comfort, durability, 
correct posture and sight conserva- 
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LOS ANGELES PROGRAM FOR 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 


Vierling Kersey’ 


In-service training for certificated and 
classified employees, careful evaluation of 
procedures and progress in curriculum and 
classroom, teaching and learning in the funda- 
mental subjects, and continued improvement 
of supervision comprise the four fields in 
which special emphasis is being placed in the 
Los Angeles S¢ hools 

Special consideration is being given at this 
time to those special activities, developed as 
a part of the wartime program, which have 
proved of value for peacetime years. Chief 
among these are precision learning and work 
experience programs. Work habits, work at- 
titudes, and work atmosphere have contrib- 
uted their share to the development of pupils 
and teachers in ways which can well be main- 
tained and strengthened 

Daily attendance is a continuing problem 
with the schools. Under the stresses and ten- 
sions of the past few years, many unavoidable 
problems arose which had an unfavorable in- 
fluence on attendance. These have been met 
successfully but there remains a certain let- 
down from the co-ordinated discipline of war- 
time objectives. Currently, emphasis on paren- 
tal responsibility must be added to emphasis 


perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. Calif 


SCHOOL 


on the pupil's part in building and maintaining 
habitual good attendance 

The various problems are being studied 
by special groups of principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. Progress is being made through 
the study of actual situations rather than 
through a theoretical consideration of desir- 
able ideals 


A PLEA FOR MODERN SCHOOL DESIGN 


Postwar building will not successfully meet 
the needs of modern American living through 
designs generated by plan instead of facade 
but will continue to be debased on twentieth 
century archaeology, according to Mr. G. B 
Kidder Smith,’ unless an architecture, in plan- 
ned communities, is developed for livable 
comfort, beauty, and convenience 

Speaking of schools, Mr. Smith says 

“Our schools are rarely more than scaleless 
monuments to an inflated ego which wanted 
to show that it could put that much money 
into a facade. If they frighten little children 
with their imposing size and splendiferous ar- 
rays of columns, or tire them with countless 
make it big, make it huge 
important we are. This is not just 
a place to learn, it’s a 
taxpayer 


torget it 
how 


steps 
show 


monument to the 


Schools are places where young 


people 
ind .play. The pupils should 
work in rooms full of light and air and should 


be surrounded by an 


come to study 


architecture of 


pleasant atmosphere. Classes 


should 
oriented that the sun fills them 
’ 


day, as is done in Scandinavia where almost 


most of the 


every classroom faces southeast. The solemn 
lugubrious, dark interiors 
many of our schools 
lack of sunlight in many rooms 
place in our children’s education 

occasion for pomp ind 
should young students be brought up under 
a monument complex. Let us scale our schools 
to the pupils, let us fill 
gaiety 


characterize 
nothing of the 


which 
to Say 
have no 
This is no 


circumstance 


them with youthful 
with warmth and color 
Let us also tie them to the 
with 


boxe Ss on 


and sunshine 


ground in contact 


nature, instead of them like 


i hill 


placing 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOLS AID CLINIC FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


During the past ten years the Birmingham, 


Ala., schools have provided community leadership 
ind financial support in the development and 
maintenance of a clinic for crippled children 
The clinic which is both a hospital and a school 
serves 365 children and exemplifies Birmingham's 
social service at its best. The heaviest contribu 
tion to the clinic is made by an annual Thanks 
giving football game, played by the two public 
high schools who are contending for the local 
championship. This game is looked forward to 
as the high point of the annual football season 
and is supported by the leaders in the social and 
civic life of the city 

The Crippled Children’s Clinic Football Game 
sprang from a simple idealistic idea. Dr. John 
1). Sherrill, surgical director of the Clinic, had 
dreamed of an annual football game to aid in 
raising funds for the operating expenses of the 
hospital. The idea appealed to local schoolmen be 
cause of the educational services given by the 
‘The Tragedy of American Architecture 


American 
Magazine of Art, November, 1945, p 
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DR. LEMMEL SUCCEEDS DR. WEGLEIN AT 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ntendent of 
1946, and 
Dr. Len 
July 


the 


nghan 
from 1936 38, and 
hools of Highland Park 


wore. Dr 


clinic. The first game held in 1936 was a contest 
between two all-star high school teams under the 
direction respectively of Coach Frank Thomas 
of Alabama, and Coach Jack Meagher, of Au 
burn. During the next three seasons the Birm 
ingham Southern College and the Howard Col 
lege freshman teams played to increasing crowd 

In 1940, the Birmingham News-Age Herald 
assumed the sponsorship of the project, paid all 
expenses and insured bigger returns for the 
clinic. In 194 local college football was gen 
erally suspended because of the war conditions 
and the Birmingham high schools were again 
invited to match their two ranking teams for the 
annual game. Interest drew beyond all expecta 
tions and attendance jumped from 17,117 in 194 
to 30,314. A further increase was 
1944 when the game netted $108,790 for tl 
clinic. The high point in attendance and cas! 
returns of over $300,000 occurred in 1945 whe 
Ensley and West End High Schools played bi 
fore a crowd that taxed the capacity ol Legi 
Field 

Dr. John Sherrill is surgical 
clinic and Dr. H. Earle 
director of the institution 


recorded 


of tl 


associat 


director 
Conwell is 
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SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


that give you 





CREATE 


ee oe 


better values 


in schoolroom 


furniture 


MERICAN Seating Company’s 
A school furniture combines fea- 
tures that give the best possible re- 
sults in hygienic comfort. durability, 
correct posture and sight conserva- 
tion. In addition to the detailed ex- 
cellence of the book box shown at the 
right. No. 334 American Universal 
Desk is constructed with heavy tubu- 
lar steel frame—and has a foot-rest 
base with special fluting that mini- 
mizes wear of the finish. The scien- 
tifically formed chair has a_ self- 
adjusting lower back rail, and seat 

, scoop with no rearward elevation, so 
that comfort is assured. It swivels 
smoothly, 1° each way toa silent 
cushioned stop. There are no exposed 
screw heads in the strong back braces. 

Leaders in the moderate priced 


field are American Envoy Chairs, Note these book-box details: 


Desks and Tablet Arm Chairs. For illustrated above) 

other needs, the highest serv iceability The lifting-lid book box has a one- 

is assured by American Steel Folding piece steel structure; rolled edges 
; Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs and smooth sanitary form and fin- 
and) Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. ish inside and out. It has ample 


Writetoday forcomplete information. capacity —plenty of knee and leg 


room. The lifting lid is solid hard- 





wood, with durable finish and 
non-slam friction control. The 
in-turning hinge line prevents | 
pinching or catching. No exposed 
moving parts or wood screws. 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


etmeucan Seating Company 


>RAND RAPIDS 7 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


» School. ¢ ee Cn en Be ee 
imerican Universal Table with 





Envoy Posture Chairs 
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A Valuable Feature 
of Kewaunee 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


@ The KemROCK working surfaces of 
Kewaunee Furniture successfully resist 
acids, alkalies and solvents. Being “rock 
hard” thoy also resist abrasion, and 
both physical and thermal shocks. Kem- 
ROCK gives you a big plus value. Add 
this to Kewaunee’s streamlined beauty, 
working conveniences and fine work 
manship and you will understand why 


America’s Finest Laboratories are Ke 


waunee Equipped 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representctives in Principal Cities 








chool Building News 





THE BIRMINGHAM POSTWAR SCHOOL-BUILDING 


PROGRAM 


The citizens of Birmingham, Ala., on November 


20, approved a $7,000,000 school-bond i 
financing an extensive postwar school-building 
program to provide for the construction 


largement, alteration, and equipment of 
/ 


ous school buildings, including elementary 
high schools 
The present bond issue is needed to finance 
postwar building program, arranged and 
vided for in August, 1945. This program 
was recommended after an extensive study 


ing five sections of the city, included 
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Get the Extra 


Service 
Kem-ROCK Gives! 


been compelled 


constructed 


January, 1946 


was needed and could be built with the n 
voted 

To this study of additions to buildings 
new buildings was added a survey of 
buildings, with a plan for fireproofing stair 
now of wood, and also for modernizing the 
ing systems 

The program was printed with favorable 
ment in the daily papers, and neighbor! 
papers carried those parts of especial inter 
their readers. 

The board plans to call shortly for the ac 
tion of 22 sites and additions to sites, the 
proofing of stairways in 23 of the older buil: 
modernized lighting svstems in 54 buildings 
building and equipment construction in 46 | 
ings 

The construction program altogether wil 
clude work on 67 buildings. The program bri 
down into sections, provides $6,711,300 tor b 


ings and equipment; $545,000 for new sites 


additions to sites; $81,000 for the fireproot 


ot stairways; $208,00 tor modernization 


lighting svstems, making a total of $7,005 






OAKLAND CARRIES BOND ISSUE OF $15,500,000 


On October 23 1945, the voters of Odakl 
Calit carried a school-bond issue of $15 


AR The proceeds ol the bonds will be used 
financing an extensive school-building prog 
involving repairs and replacements, moderr 


tion, safety teatures, and new buildings 
The success of the bond-issue proposition 
due largel to a ine program ol public 
ried out by the school authorities, which incl 
speeches by bond campaign speaker ind a 
gram ol publhieits material presented 
ct patrons and citizens. The campaign 
were limited to ten minutes and during 
time the j™ iker gave a quick ethectis pre 
on of the building needs and tacts to pp 
pomt 
In ill he | Dhicit materia i thor 
alled th ict that Oakland 1 ag vying 
ince t 4 I enter 1 a apidly i! Vir 
| rial area and =the natural port 1 i 
CWior ck nt l i ilso he ‘ 
1 tt lirect ra e to the East 
In pointir the eat need ct I 
ent I \ aie to he ict hat ! 
the he ct 1-tountdar | 
‘ hoe nd n ernizatt 
ker pace ‘ bh th P vth } 
I 1 f ‘ if ] iit ‘ ‘ 
the elemer or ‘ 
mn il y™ nt ! he 
i }) Tle I ct 
() I high school | li 1 en 
ind jn n i ' ( 
I P i if cil 
‘ ind 4 
! t l ym ! 
porta in 
The ipoye to net 
lerr ipmetr Mucl } i 
! | ct vent ( 
Imy ment n ! ‘ | nt a 
to keep up he pres ern stat 
Mo the h  ¢ pmet ! and 
: replacement 
\ good man of the building ire iCKIl 
ifet feature Ot the 116 building 1st 
chool purpose ( ire over twenty ear 
ind thirt buildings are over thirts cal 


of which only two have been modernized 


Preceding the building « impaign, caretul 
were made of population trends in each at 


the cit Factor which determine the 
of population and shitts trom one part 
cit to another were tucied, and were 
into account in placing new school buildir 
The publicits work wa carried out vill 
iid of a large group of citizens, civic ager 
ind industrial concern vho were villir 
hare their idea ind tuture plan wit! 
chool officials. Population studic including 
rate migration, transportation, housing 
in real estate price ind employment oppor! 
tie ill were studied in) connection with 
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were 5 U8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION MOTION 
PICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD OWN 


16-MM SOUND 
ONLY $23.87 


THE ELECTRON 


The subject matter presented so graphically 
in the film “The Electron” is basic to all 
classes studying radio, electronics, phys- 
ics, electricity or other related subjects. 
The basic principles of electric current, AC 
and DC, magnetism, and resistance are ex- 
plained in this film as only animation can 
explain them. The film gives a basic and 
authoritative introduction to the whole field 
of electronics. It offers every instructor the 
finest kind of help with the best of the mod- 


ern tools of instruction. 


CASTLE FILMS 


Racer Seana, INC. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Distributor for 


THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICE OF 


EDUCATION 









Ted chel { If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 


of this complete visual aids 


Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these wor-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors cre using them in science, physics, 
mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 


peceeeeennn===--- ORDER FORM ---------------- 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 
cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here cre a few examples of 


the many subjects available: 


Using a Wood Lathe 

Principles cf Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 

Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 


' 

¢ CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

| Send U.S.O.E. film, THE ELECTRON. .........ccccceececee $23.87 
: 

' fh rr 

' 

t 

1 Ad 

e 

: City Zon State 

; Remittance enclosed Send €.0.9 SEND U.S O.E CATALOG ASs.-! 


Loe Se ee 8S SS SS SS SF SS SS SSS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SS SS eee eee 


catalog. /7°S FREE / 


T;rtttrtttrtrtttLtittLtittft ff 
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obtained from state and federal sources. [h, 
new schoolhousing program has becone nece .ar 
eee due to a rapid increase in the school enroll: ont 


At present, the district has 49 per cent 6: its 
pupils on double sessions, and there is indic. ‘jo; 
that there will be a continued and rapid grv yth 
during the next few years. 

& The voters of Bucks County, Pa., hav 


7 
\ 

















































i proved a school-bond issue of $500,000 for the i 
Ss erection of a joint high school building. From i 
SS 65 to 90 per cent of all the voters in the districts 
= involved approved the program : 
= In the Langhorne-Middletown joint 
= district, bond issues were approved for the con ) ng 
—— struction of a $150,000 addition to the gt year 
=| 
school | 
®& Bradley, Ill. The board of education has ngs 
begun plans for the construction of a new h nec 
saggy = —— school plant, including a gymnasium. A new Tin 


etc., ALWAYS at football field and track will shortly be completed 
Plans have been completed for alterations to the 
gymnasium at the Bradley grade school 4 
& The New York Citv board of educatior } 


plann ng to allot $1,250,000 for the construct 











of a new central supply depository for its Bur : 
of Supplies, to replace the present leased quart 
which have proved inadequate arts 
The Bureau now maintains a depository wu — 
RAY? , leased quarters on 72nd Street, which has beer ; i 
: T . a i. } ; - offered tor sale for $800,006 { new build Phe 
ae ’ : would concentrate all units of the Bureau é, 
cluding the supplies headquarters, under one 1 
ind effect an annual saving of approximat 
$118.00 
& North Andover, Mass. Following a 
, f school-building conditions and requir 
, The vertical space between counter and ii. aie oi naeeeie ike ania 2 
Here’s Why floor is fully utilized. And you'll be el ig FE cn gg opr ce 
amazed at the reduction in breakage 1 25-year school-building and financing pro 
— , : ? _— The new program will involve an almost 
You'll agree school cafeterias have a due nce ages Tou — — plete replacement of the present physical | 
special problem. They must serve stu- LOW ERA . ee on a modified pay-as-you-go plan of financit 
dents quickly with good food at low china as they store and dispense. & Parma, Ohio. Gerald E. Irons, commiss 
. { buildi ys to the Cl el ‘ foard of | itt 
cost. They must use modern equipment . , = ame Sais , ' "t - z tain rt = sonal RB - Ce 
oS e esi e cen inst on las ne et or A ( ‘ : oare 
that cuts operating costs! Learn ~ Ss 5 y y - ~ : 7 Educ ition to make a study ot the schoolhou Or 
LOWERATOR Dispensers in your present needs of Parma for the next ten years n 
And here’s where AMF LOWERATOR equipment. An expanded program of education and res " 
Disnenser ome | Th od tion, sponsored jointly by the school be i 
P : . Pies wl n. ese m ie ind the city, has been planned with a six-point M 
automatic dispensing and storage units program 
keep trays, china, and glasses always 1. Industrial-arts courses to develop skill ~ 
at counter level — speeding up service “se Seeger ment to provi ; 
ae - . . NMiodern scence equipment 0 provide 
by combining storage with dispensing. better science background for jobs and for « 
lege 
Write today for the catalog telling you the , F sic , > ' pl 
Facts about the AMF LOWERATOR System. Expansion of commercial education 


$. Art courses in all schools (now only 
junior high <4 hool 

5. Fair salaries for teachers; and 

6. A summer recreational program 

AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. Mr. Carl C. Byers who is superintendent 
schools, came to Parma in 1942 from Gallip« 
| Wel Ast dekiola OTR ARTels Ohio, where he was principal of the Gallia Aca 
emy High School. He was recently appointed 
Beem Fe | Ceaee Fe S| 2 2Onen Gm. mee: N superintendent for five vears. The survey bew 
conducted by Mr. Irons will chart populat 
trends in the Parma district, with spot m 
BUILDING NEWS | showing where the present pupils live and 


e e locatio 0 the f iomes bt t * past I } 
School Building Ne@WS _ & Westfield, Mass. The school board has ap oe Se ee eee See oe oe oe : 


i pl : , years. Population has increased from 16,00 
proved plans tor alterations, repairs, and changes in estimated 25.000 since 1940 


It’s Free! Just request Catalog G-! 











es 





a in eight school buildings, amounting to a total 
nciuded Ir page cost of $42,000. The changes have become nec- PROPOSE MEMORIAL RECREATION PARK 

project A number of individuals and _ business essary atter a survey revealed serious dangers The board of education of Port Hur 
concerns in the city gave practical demonstrations in safety and sanitation Mich., has adopted a program calling for 
of co-operative community effort and demon & Racine, Wis. The school board has asked the memorial recreation park, to include a club hou 
strated their interest in the welfare of the schools city council for permission to establish a $10 oftball and hardball diamonds, football fiel 

The building program provides for the meeting 000 building reserve fund for the future school running track, stadium, tennis courts, wad 
of immediate needs where factors are known buildings. The board, which acted under author- pool, picnic table band shell, and _ horses! 
and conditions are stable as regards population ity of a state statute, asked the council to set courts. The entire project will cost an estimat 
trends, community development, and other mat p the amount in the 1946 budget. The fund $250,000 
ters affecting school requirements. A repairs and together with additional money to be raised in The plan of the park and its included facilit 
improvement program will be undertaken out succeeding years, will be used to build new ind cost estimation were presented by a comn 
of current school funds, which is _ possible school buildings tee representing 33 interested organizations sp 
because bond funds will release current incom ®& Artesia, Calif. The board of education has oring the campaign. Other organizations and t! 
set aside for current building purpose begun plans for a school-building program to district are aiding in the campaign which ¥ 

The total amount of the bonds will amount include two additional wings to the Clifton begin May 3, 1946. Funds raised by the Men 
to $15,432,000 and the bonds will run for 2 Primary School. The board has $100,000 on hand rial Recreation Park Committee will augme 





years, payable in 24 equal installments for building purposes but some help must be funds now in the Port Huron District Foundati 
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PREFABRICATED SCHOOL BUILDINGS: 
AN ENGLISH VIEW 


The seriousness of the school-building short- 

. age and of the lack of construction materials 
in England is causing local education authori- 

in that country to seek methods of con- 


i wes 
struction which will provide suitable housing 
f with a new and substitute material in the 
shortest possible time. The use of prefabri- 
: cated units 1s proposed as one means of solv- 
ng the problem in part, or at least for some 
years to come 
[he advantages, as well as the shortcom- 
ngs, of prefabricated school units are out- 
ned in a “survey” presented in the London 
limes Educational Supplement as follows: 
: What Prefabricaiion Is? 


\t the present time the phrase “unorthodox 
nethods of building” is synonymous with “pre- 
fabrication.” Prefabrication can be defined as the 
iunufacture of units or components — walls, 
ors, roofs — elsewhere than in their final posi- 

tion on the site and in such a way that the 
, smount of labour required on the site is reduced. 
The reduction in site labour is the critical factor 
prefabrication and the degree to which a 
ling can be prefabricated can be roughly 
ired by this. Many authorities are eager and 
to know how far such methods of con 
tion can be applied to school building, how 
le they are, and what chance there is of 
ining these units. They wish to know how 
vent such methods of construction are 
v long they may be expected to last without 
essive maintenance, how much they will cost 
: n relation to orthodox methods, and what ma 
ind methods are the most suitable 
So far the Ministry of Education has given 
ittle help in this problem and the report on the 
Construction of School Buildings was mainly 
mcerned with the problems which would arise 
in planning and the use of 8 ft. module or grid 
It gave no information on the urgent and im 
portant problems of cost and length of life. The 
Ministry were wise to be unhelpful. Questions of 
t, of permanence, depend upon the availability 
materials and labour, and even at this stage 
it is still impossible to formulate a_ definite 
programme 

Most authorities will have used the “army hut” 

that small-windowed box which has been sup- 
plied by the departments for all purposes from 
hostels to hospitals, from day nurseries to can- 
teens. Usually of a precast concrete frame with 

irlous types of infilling slabs, brick, sawdust 
ement or clinker, it is a standardized building 
vhich has been serviceable during the war. In its 
esent form it is utterly unsuitable for school 


7 


, ding and will comply with none of the rec 

mendations which have been made in regard 

; uch matters as day lighting and thermal 
ition 


rhe standard concrete hut has been instanced 
. ‘ warning against the adoption of prefabri 
¢ ted methods of construction simply because 
ire available. In itself, for the set of condi 
in which it is designed to operate, the 
crete hut has proved efficient enough, but it 
not been designed to meet the special and 
Cling conditions of school use. The same ap 
to a greater or less degree to other methods 
NPretabrication 
Most of these have been designed for the 
lal need of house construction and are not 
Imaraily intended for schools The publication 
the British Standards and Codes of Practice 
ting to the design and construction of schools 
-hew and improved standards, and it is essen 
they should be adopted at the outset of our 
tonal task. If it were decided, as a matter of 
olicy, that all systems of prefabrication, if they 
o be adopted for school purposes, must con 
to these standards there would be small 
“er of substandard or unsuitable buildings 
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The vacuum producer 


located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 


the building. 





They should apply 


construction 


commensurate 
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“PAY DIRT” IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if nor 
promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real ‘‘Pay dirt’’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 

It saves time, gets more of the dirt, and 
because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 
nance, it costs less in the long run. 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 


and dirt container are 


ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 
other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 

leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE aM. HARTFORD 6, CONN, 
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construction but to school purposes. 
standards for the temporary 


being thrust upon us during the next few years when it is offered. Some systems have already 
to both permanent and tem been brought to a high degree of finality for 

regardless of their con permanent house construction and among them 

increase the cost are some which might easily be adapted for 


School building is fundamentally different from 
or the prefabricated types will vitiate the effect house construction in that only one school is re- 


quired in one place. While a small town may 


require several hundred houses in one estate, only 


problems of school tion undertook or even encouraged the 
the erection of of a number of schools of different kinds, 
schools is likely to lag behind other developments different areas, employing different methods of 


Problems of School Design one or two new schools will be required. The 
prefabricated houses of school is thus a more isolated unit, and transport, 

erected in the the use of skilled labour, and so on will be larger 

» has been no continuous ex items. It is high time that the Ministry of Educa- 


erection 


an allocation of construction. At the same time a number of 
demand while others, using orthodox methods, should be built 
making it more difficult to reject the standard hut so as to function as “controls.” Both 


groups 
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HIL-TONE ELIMINATES BLACK MARKS ON FLOORS 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY &: 


+. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














































should be built in accordance with the standards make them less suitable for prefabricated con stratagems will also be used in housing, and a 
laid down in the new Education Act and the struction. Such installations are expensive in two-stage building operation of this sort is cost 
standards of codes and practice themselves, and it is convenient that they should This survey of the extent to which prefabrica 
The extent to which prefabricated methods of be housed in buildings of orthodox construction tion can be applied to school building may ap 
construction can be applied to school building For the same reason lavatories and cloak rooms pear disappointing and to suggest that there | 
could also be examined in this way. It is obvious are likely to be built in this way, and as these only a limited hope of providing schools by thes 
that such methods cannot be readily applied to buildings usually encounter very severe condi means. But if the classrooms alone were pre 
special buildings or those which are not common tions of use, the maintenance costs must be fabricated in half the schools which it is necessa 
to most schools. In the report previously referred considered. The same will also apply to kitchens to build in the next 10 years, the saving in bull 
to it is evident that the committee reporting to the ing labour would be enormous and educatior 
Ministry of Education had considered this prob School and Community would profit rather than lose by the arrangement 
lem. It is obvious that the classroom, whose size In considering the application of prefabrication For a standard classroom can take advantage 
is now generally uniform, and for which stand to other parts of the buildings, it is essential to modern production methods to include equi 
ards of illumination and ventilation have now consider the relation of the school to the com ment and fittings which will be impossible 
been issued, is a most suitable part of the plan munity, and the importance of good design in the individual schools, and by planning in adva! 
for this purpose. The new Act will increase th education of the child. Schools made up of for quantity building erection costs will be cor © 
number of classrooms required, particularly as a standard constructional units can only have a tinually reduced. Prefabricated methods are 
progressive reduction in the size of classes is pro limited individuality and with age their appear in their infancy and will probably be immens 
posed. The construction of prefabricated class ance will not be enhanced. A school has a perma developed in the future 
rooms would make it a simple matter to add nent influence on the community and this must But steady improvement in school design 
to their number where space was available and to be reflected in the design of the buildings. Build an accompanying reduction in building cost $ 
alter, re-design, or supply new surfacing materials ings of a poor character, without dignity both only possible on a secure and well-establis! 
when required. This is an important point, as it is of siting and material are less likely to provide programme of building. Such a programme n 
likely that substitute finishes will have to be an affective background to education and to the depend upon a detailed and accurate surves 
employed in the next few years new importance it must possess in our national the educational needs of the country as a wl 
The proble m is different where lack of space life and upon an estimate ol the volume ot sch 
compels two floors of classrooms and for such The assembly hall, the lecture room, the li building which will be necessary. At the 
specialist classrooms as the domestic science rooms brary, and other accommodation the function of time experiments must be made in buildir 
and laboratories. With classrooms on two floors which is cultural and which form the core of methods and the results must be caret 
the provisions in the new regulations for ensuring the school’s communal life, are probably better checked and disseminated. It is a task of « 
an adequate degree of fire resistance and for built by orthodox constructional methods. Build siderable magnitude and essential to the suc 
floor loadings are so much higher than in the ings like the assembly hall and the gymnasium of the Act, to the well-being of the countn 
case of houses as to make a light construction need not be postponed by shortages of permanent ° 
less practicable. It can be done, but it seems materials. The frame, always necessary in build LOUISIANA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
unlikely to carry with it any definite advantages ings of this span, can be of permanent construc Through an error. an editor’s note in 
In the specialized classrooms, where heavy equip tion, while less permanent and even frankls December issue of the Journal declared 
ment, Special floor and wall coverings such as temporary materials can be attached to it until there are only two indepe ndent school dist: 
tiling in the domestic science room, and appli the supply of permanent materials becomes less in Louisiana. The cities of New Orleans, M 
ances like sinks and cookers are required, the critical. There are, indeed, many methods of roe, Lake Charles, and Bogalusa are independ 
difficulties which arise in fixing, and in the in overcoming such difficulties which will suggest Baton Rouge is a part of the East Baton R« 


stallation of special drainage service elements, themselves to experienced architects, but these parish school system 
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Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
. dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
} posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
| equipment for your courses; how to plan 
courses; what text books are best suited 

to your needs. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department — 
be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- 
trained students. 





PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
FOR MONROE TRAINED EMPLOYEES 


+S ow 
- ; 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 20-lesson course 


adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 


Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 
able for future delivery without priority. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Orange, New Jersey 
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Six Class — four Student 
Chemistry Table 


SHELDON'S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in school equipment. Let 
SHELDON Planning Engineers help 
you prepare room iayouts, com- 
pile budgets, and write specifica- 
tions. 


SHELDON'S new cotalog 
of equipment for Labor- 
stories, Homemaking 
Areas, Art Rooms, Com- 
mercial Rooms, and 
Shops — Industrial Arts 
and Vocational — is 
now on the press. Re- 
serve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Where a teacher had served regularly 
tinuously as a substitute teacher for two school 
, and in her third year she terminated her 
employment 


probationary 
period, and her tenure was not protected there 
71, $$ 41, 42 
School Committee of Fall River, 62 
eastern reporter 2d 664, 
A board of education had the right to specify 


(terr. ed.), ¢ 








contract would be terminated in the event of a 
teacher's marriage during the term Board of 
Education vy. Taylor, 16 Ohio Supp. 146, Ohio 
Com. PI 

A provision of the Ohio Teachers’ Tenure Act 
that a continuing contract shall be entered into 
by each board of education with each teacher 


holding a professional, permanent, or life certifi 
cate, who has completed five or more years of 
consecutive employment by the board, is an 
offer to the teacher and a fulfillment of statu 
tory requirements by the teacher constitutes such 
an acceptance thereof as imposes on the board 
a mandatory duty to enter into such a contract 
Ohio general code, §§ 7690-1 et seq., 7690-2 
7690-3 (119 Ohio laws, p. 452 et seq.) ; Ohio gen 
eral code, 7896-34 Roller v. Patrick, 62 North 
reporter 2d 367, 145 Ohio St. 572 
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Under the New York Education Law, a high 
school teacher against whom a superintendent 
of schools has preferred charges of incompetent 
and inefficient service may properly be suspenced 
without pay, from the time charges are pre- 
ferred until determination § thereof, notwith- 
standing that there may be intervening meetings 
of the board of education. Administrative Code, 
884-1.0; N. Y. Education Law, 868, subds. 9. 
10a, 15; § 870, subd. 4; § 872, subds. 3b, 3: 
Wolf v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 57 N.Y.S. 2d 63, 184 Misc, 890. 


School District Government 


The board of education of a town in the main- 
tenance and management of public schools is 
the agent of the state and not of the town and 
to that end is granted broad powers by the 
Connecticut legislature. —City of New Haven 
v. Town of Torrington, 43 Atlantic reporter 2d 
455, 132 Conn. 194. 

School directors who deposited school district 
funds in a trust company without obtaining the 
required security were liable to surcharge by 
the auditors required to audit school finances 
24 P. S. $$ 2201-2216.— Jn re Cochran, 43 At- 
lantic reporter 2d 84, 352 Pa. 538. 

A school district has the power to provide 
adequate facilities for physical education, 
cluding the erection of a stadium, and n 
finance the construction of these facilities in the 
same manner as the acquisition of a school site, 
or the erection of a schoolhouse thereon, such 
as by the issuance of bonds for that purpox 
Smith-Hurd statutes, s. 122, §§ 136a, 322, } 
§32.1 to 523.5. Moyer v. Board of Ed. of 
School Dist. No. 186, 62 Northeastern reporter 
2d 802, Ill 


School District Taxation 


A will providing for the establishment of an 
‘industrial school” for education in arts and 
sciences, with Bible teachings a prominent fca- 
ture, and providing that the school be Protes 
tant in ethics and teachings but otherwise un 
denominational, and should not exclude those 
of other faiths, manifested an intent to estab 
lish a sectarian Protestant School, and hence 
a village could not issue bonds or expend funds 
raised by taxation for support thereof as required 
by the will. Ohio constitution, art. 1, § 7; art. 6, 
§ 2.— Findley v. City of Conneaut, 62 Nort 
eastern reporter 2d 318, Ohio. 


Pupils 
In the absence of a statute to that 
board of trustees is not required to call for 
before it enters into a contract with a privat 
carrier for transportation of pupils. Mont. r 
vised codes of 1935, § 1016; Mont. laws of 1941 


effect, a 


hii te 


c. 152, §§1,5,15 In re Transportation of 
School Children, 161 Pacific reporter 2d 01, 
Mont 


The Small School District 
The complications which arise from the exceed 


ingly small school districts in the Middle West 
are well illustrated in School District 404, Wayne 
County, Neb. In November, 1945, the district 
had only four legal voters and three of these 


were officers, One of these, the treasurer, refused 
to act any further. Unless the fourth voter could 
be persuaded to receive an appointment 4s 
treasurer, the school district must be discontinued 


and the school must close for lack of legal 
organization 

. —° 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

® Frank S. Lancaster has been elected presicet 
the school board at Lebanon. Ky to succeed the e 
W. P. Myers. Geowce FE. Keity was named vice-p' 
dent 
> Fae H. Berns president of the school beard of 
Moline, Tl., has been elected president of the lit 
Association of School Boards 
®& Rorrer E. SnHoens has been elected a member o! 
“xhool board at Dearborn. Mich 
®& J. Harotp Srewarrt, president of the school boar 
Blair, Neb., died suddenly on October 25 
> Me. Crare R. Sreeevy has been appointed a m 
f the board of education of Port Huron, Mich 


ceed James R. Wellman 


om 


oi 
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H.'s out of uniform now — back in the schoolroom 
where he taught before Uncle Sam called him to duty. 
Behind him is a job well done — the wartime task of help- 
ing to train 11,000,000 men to win a war. 

Now he’s back at his old job — one equally important 

educating the young of today for the world of tomorrow. 

It was men like this who accomplished the huge chore 
of training millions in the shortest time in history. They 
did it by applying well-known, fundamental teac hing meth- 
ods — aided by the most modern educational equipment. 

This teacher knows what a vital part films played in 
service training courses. He saw how motion pictures tele- 
scoped time and distance — how intricate problems and 
concepts were clarified — how facts were grasped more 
quickly, retained longer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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He'll be eager now — this teacher and thousands like 
him — to take the lead in using films as a dynamic instruc- 
tion tool in his own school. To him — and to all educators 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films offer the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pictures. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are authen- 
tic — teacher-tested — professionally created in collabora- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists. Each film 
is scientifically designed for integration with the regular 
school curriculum, To coordinate films with the teaching 
program, a Teacher’s Handbook accompanies each film. 

Even with a small budget your school can acquire a film 
library through our “Lease-to-COWN” Plan. Many schools 
now participate in a Cooperative Film Library program. 
The coupon will bring you full details. Mail it today! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 10-A 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, further information about 
() Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (Sound) 
Silent Teaching Films 
| The New “Lease-to-OWN" Plan 
[) The Cooperative Film Library 
Nome Dote 
Your Position 
Name of Schoo! 


Address of Schoo! 
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ECAUSE of its established 
popularity for lecture 
room, study group and other 
uses, this tubular frame tablet- 
arm chair is among the first 
Heywood-Wakefield units on 
which we are resuming pro- 
duction. It is virtually wear- 
proof, with welded tubular 
steel frame, and the exclusive, 
enduring Heywood-Wakefield 
finish. 

Other units are already in 
production. More will be avail- 
able soon. All are illustrated 
in full color and described in 
detail in our new circular. It 


SCHOOL 


will be sent without cost 
obligation in response to a 
letter or post card. Write to- 
day to: Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


or 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


School Furniture 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





eachers’ Salaries 





KEENE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of the Union School District of 
Keene, N. H., has adopted a new salary schedule, which 
divides teachers into two groups and allows compensation 
on the basis of the experience and professional training of 
the teachers. All salaries begin in September of each year 
and payment is to be made semimonthly 

12 months 

Under the schedule, 
three groups, namely 
with bachelor’s dearees 
ers in B are 
master’s degree will 
will be given annual 
of $2,400; those with a bachelor’s degree will be given 

the minimum salary, with increments of $100 up to a 
Masinum of $2,200: those with no degree will be 


for a period of 


Class A 
teachers with 
and those with no 
similarly divided. Teachers 
begin at a minimum of $1 
increments of $100 up t« 


ided 


degrees 


teachers are div ints 


Master § those 
Teach 
with a 
200 and 
a maximurn 


degrees 
Class 


given 


with 
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the minimum increments of $75 up to a maximum 
of $1,750 

Teachers in Class B, who hold a master’s degree will 
begin at $1,200, with annual increments of $100 up to the 


maximum of $2,000; those with a bachelor’s degree will 
be given the minimum of $1,200, with annual increments 
of $100 up to the maximum of $ x those with no 
legree will be given the minimum and increments of $75 
ip to the maximum of $1,650 

All new teachers are required to hold a bachelor’s degree 
from a college or university, with the exception of teachers 
in the mechanic arts courses, who must have not less than 
two years’ experience in a trade 

All teachers in the school system on June 1, 1946, will 
be classified on the basis of efficiency according to the 
recommended classification, A or B, and will come under 
the subdivision classification according to education 

A teacher to become eligible for an elementary ‘school 
principalship must be classified Class A. The sum of the 
$100 renumeration will he paid annually for this position 

A male teacher, living with wife who is not gainfully 
employed, will be allowed the sum of $400 for the wife 
Similarly, any female teacher. solely responsible for the 
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support of a husband who is incapacitated, will be allowed 
the sum of $400 for his support. A male or female teacher, 
or a widowed teacher, will be allowed the sum of $200 
for each child living at home and not gainfully employed, 
or who is under the age of 18 

All teachers will be allowed a leave of absence once 
every seven years for a period not to exceed six months 
at one half salary. Application for such leaves must be 
made in writing to the superintendent 

Any teacher in the system on June 1, 1946, 
no degree, will be allowed a sum not to 
annually for approved summer school work 


who as 
exceed $100 


No teacher employed on June 1, 1946, will suffer any 
decrease in salary from the schedule in effect, nor lose 
any rights to permanent tenure in effect on that date 


After July 1, 1950, all teachers will be paid under the 
schedule and receive the contract provided by the manual 
Teachers who on July 1, 1950, have faithfully served the 
district for 15 years or more, but who do not have the 
necessary educational qualification, will be classified A? 
or B2 and will not be required to meet additional educa 
tional qualifications. Fifteen or more years of service w 
be considered the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
teacher classified Al on July 1, 1950, but who was 
receiving on July 1, 1946, a salary greater than the 
maximum specified, will not be penalized by a reduct 
No members of the teaching staff will be permitted to 
work for hire at any position from September 1 throug! 
June 15. They may work during the 
period, but it is desired that teachers 
period for rest and further education 
All teachers with three 
participate in the state program 
required to pay 4 per their salary as a 
annually. All teachers are eligible to participate in the | 
sick leave and extended leave for personal iliness. To be 
eligible for 
have completed five years of service 


degree. A 


nA a os pene 


summer 
take the 


vacation 
vacat 


years service are eligible 


retirement and will 


cent of 


the extended leave privileges a teacher 


MILWAUKEE ADJUSTS SCHEDULES 


® Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school dir 
tors has approved new wage and salary schedu 
set up by the county technical committee. T! 
graduated schedules, which will allow most en 
ployees to work toward higher maximum salaries, 
and some to start at higher minimums, will a! 
fect 2400 school employees, and cost $64 
more annually when placed in effect January 


1946. These, in brief, are the provisions 
Substitute Teachers. Recognizes master’s degrees wit! 
additional per day. Those on “‘A”’ list 


cents get uf 

9 5 

ind Welfare Workers. Di- 
degrees), no change. Division B 
degree or approved equivalen 
$1,400 from $1,600 $2.8 
with master’s degree or equivalent), for 

} $1.700 to $3.100 
Elementary schools, maximum raised 
from $3,100 to $3,200. Junior high, former range, $/ 

to $3.300 200 to $3,600. Junior trade, moved 
to junior high. Senior high, raised 


Teachers, Teacher-Librarians 

ion A without 
with bachelor’s 
former minimut! 


D ion C 


range, $1.50 t $35,000: 


board 
to get 


new 
Vice-Principals 


raised to $3 
from elementary range 
from $3,900 to $4,000 

Principals 
$3200 to $3 


Elementary, Group A, former range from 
$3,500 to $3,900. Group I 
raised to $4,000 to $4,50 
changed fr 

Junior high, minir 

maximum 
high, former range 
proportion to 
without 
and 
Supervising teacher, $2,400 to $3,600; assistant super 
$?.800 to $4,000 100 to 
assistant to superinte : 
$5.50 q 


800, raised to 
$4 400 
same. Orthopedic school 
junior trade 
lowered fron $4,520 to $4,200 


to $5.100 


former range, $3,900 to 


Junior trade schools 
elementary to scale 
raised 

from $4 


enrollment 


ss om 


Senior 


to $5,00 with bonuses in 
$4 500 to $5.400 
OF 


hee idministrative 


range from such bonuses Y 
Central Supervisory ! ff 


supervisor, $3 $4,800: depart 


ment director, $3.800 to $5.00% 
ent. $$.000 to $6.000 


$6,500 


assistant superintendents 
reciassincation of the staff it is 

and old schedules 

Per Session Employees in the Department of Recreation 


Because of 


cult to compare new 


and Adult Education. Per Diem Employees, with 
mum eight hour days. are to advance from a $5 $8 
range to $6-$9.50 in Class A and from $5-$7 to $5 
n Class B. Recreation instructor (V) will advance fr 
$1,320-$2,310 range to $1,600-$2,800. Social center 
rectors who received from $2,400 to $3,500 in three classes 


will get from $2,700 to $3.600 in two classes 

Classified Employees The same basic pay range 
adopted for others governmental units 

Engineer Janitors. Now average a SS-hour week. Wi! 
receive the same salaries in three classes, but on a 44 
hour werk, with compensatory time off for long hours 
served in cold weather 

Playground Emplovyecs Custodians, from $130-$! 


range to $140-$165; hourly help, unchanged 

Secretary-Business Manager. Now $6,500, to advance 
to $6,750 Jan. 1: to $7,000 July 1, then by annual 
crements of $250 each to $7,500 


Paid vacations will be granted to part-time employ 


engaged for more than 1000 hours 
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Even prior to the war, as most educators ° ae Ye 
. _———t, 
os know, 16 mm. talking motion pictures had ° me 
: successfully passed scientific tests of their e an 
effectiveness as teaching aids. They had « Seg? 
; a. demonstrated again and again their ability to e wd 
ent increase measurably both fact retention and e = 
” understanding—and to speed up the rate of ° 
acquisition of technical skills. ® we 
aised - ~ jap 
10 Thus, as an accepted scientific tool of learning, Ri 
fo sysctl - 
roved 16 mm. sound motion pictures will inevitably 7 
aised ] 
on play an increasingly important role in modern 
' . 
from education. Soon—as efficient 16 mm. sound 
* 
o projectors become again available for civilian . 
fr needs—the time will arrive to put into action os 
re expanded audio-visual teaching programs y 
‘ : Keep in touch with the newest developments £ 
in the 16 mm. sound-on-film field. Write : 
Staf today for the interesting FREE book 
let, “What Will Happen in the : 
me 
ea Movies the Day the War is Over t 
. 
» ; ; 4 
16 mm. Silent Projectors Na 
Many schools are using Ampro 16 mm. silent & S 
1{10" : + 
n projectors to take advantage of the large » 
Ampro 16 mm 
$8 Silent Model libraries of 16 mm. silent educational films 
+ 
from Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18 * Precision Cine Equipment 
s @ 
lasses 
a — 
ange \ 
Will 
a 44 
hours 
$1 
ei 
al A 
loyers A General disdiston Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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THE CHALK 
OF THE 


CENTURY 


Oc € — cé 


Pure, levigated chalk 
Marks clean, white and 
legibly 

Prevents eyestrain 


@ Free from irritating dust 
particles 


@ Easily and completely 
erased. 


(bay economy 
t 


® Actually preserves Black- 
boards 


@ Long lasting sticks 


@ Less breakage than ordi- 
nary chalks 


4 


THRIFTI - PAK 


One gross famous Hygieia Dustless 
packed in four 36-stick boxes — flat 
to fit nicely in the teacher’s desk draw- 
er — convenient for distribution to va- 
rious classrooms. 


Send for FREE Blackboard 
Bulletin, giving complete, es- 
sential information about 
blackboards and their care. 
Dept. AJ-10 


THE AMERICAN }| CRAYON COMPANY 
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CONSERVATION OF HEARING IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Defective hearing is impaired health. Deatness 
and impaired hearing are major problems of 
public education, public health, and preventive 
medicine. 

A joint committee on health of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association recently adopted a statement on the 
detection of defective hearing in school children 
and the means for discovering such defect. 

The three most commonly used procedures 
for finding children with impaired hearing, ac- 
cording to the committee, are the voice, the 
watch, and the audiometric tests. Development 
of the audiometer for measuring hearing acuity 
has made possible more accurate testing than 
could be done by the voice, the watch tick, or 
tuning fork. The phonograph audiometer is now 
being used in schools for screening purposes 
Pupils suspected of having hearing defects are 
retested by a pure tone or pitch-range audi- 
ometer and those with significant losses are re 
ferred to a physician, preferably an otologist 
The limitations of the phonograph audiometer 
are that it does not disclose losses for the higher 
frequencies and it cannot be used in testing 
pupils too young to write numbers. A pure tone 
audiometer, it is found, is preferable for testing 
school 


children of all ages 
After testing, a follow-up program is started 
When a_ hard-of-hearing child is found, the 


parents are notified and arrangements made for 
referral to the family physician or otologist for 
treatment 

It is suggested that deaf and hard-of-hearing 
pupils have their school programs modified. They 
may be assigned to special schools or classes for 
the deafened, to special classes for the hard-of- 
hearing. Whenever possible, the programs should 
be adjusted in the regular classroom. To com- 
pensate for defective hearing, attention should be 
given to lip reading, speech correction, social 
adjustment, vocational training, and occupa- 
tional placement. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The California State Board of Education, at 
a meeting held in October, 1945, upon recom- 
mendation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, effected a reorganization by con 
solidating administration of the various func 
tions and services of the Department into six 
divisions. Five new divisions were established, 
including a Division of Departmental Adminis 
tration; a Division of Public School Organization, 
Administration, and Finance; a Division of State 
Special Schools and Services. The sixth division 
is the Division of Libraries. Previously estab 
lished divisions, with the exception of the Divi- 
sion of Schoolhouse Planning, have been dis- 
continued and their functions and services are 
incorporated in the new divisions 


SOMERVILLE INAUGURATES PROGRAM OF 
BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS 

During the school year of 1944-45, the build- 
ing commissioner of the board of education at 
Somerville, Mass., has done a creditable job in 
the repair, maintenance, and improvement of the 
27 school buildings while faced with wartime 
stortages of materials and man power. He has 
co-operated with the school department in an 
effort to make the school buildings safe and 
comfortable for the children. 

During the year, a program of repairs and 
improvements was carried out, beginning with 
the Western Junior High School. The work 
included new ceilings, new window shades, a 
loud-speaking system, improvements to the heat- 
ing, plant, and new ceiling lights in the audi 
torium. 

At the senior high school improvements were 
made to the heating plant, the lights in the gym- 
nasium, corridors, and cafeteria were repaired, 
and the cafeteria refrigerator was reconditioned. 
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Other substantial improvements were th : 
stallation of new boilers in two schools, a new : 
concrete floor in the Glines School, new partit:.:n; 
in the sanitaries, and improvements to the +; 
dergarten. 

Special attention was given to the repai: 0: 
panic bolts and door checks in buildings and 
to the replacement of glass. Furniture and « 
were repaired in 12 buildings. General plun 
and heating repairs were made in all build 
and seats were painted in the sanitaries 0! 14 
buildings. 

TELLS PARENTS OF KINDERGARTNERS WHA! 

TO EXPECT 

Carteret, N. J., public school system has rece 
published a 14-page booklet, “Helping Your ( 
to Get a Good Start in School,” which is sent 
to parents of all kindergarten pupils. It 
written by Supervising Principal George S. G: 
ell, and Miss Katherine Donovan, principal o: 
Washington School, with Miss Anne Richa 
principal of Cleveland School, contributing. The 
cover was designed by Miss Agnes Gunder 
special teacher of art. The booklets were min 
graphed as a class exercise by the “office p: 


Ee eat I weet SF a ll 


tice” class of Mr. Frank Bareford, at the | 
a hool 
The need for a guide for parents of 


children who are being inducted into the 
tries of school was seen by Mr. Goodell and M 


Donovan, and it was with this need in m 
that this blueprint of the child’s first con! 
with school was prepared. It explains to ’ 


parent just what the kindergarten will do 
his youngster. The child’s development, his 
creasing sense of responsibility, and his new 
periences are described 

Also, the duties of the parent in making 
child’s start in school life a success are 
squarely up to him. The essentials of proper 
titude and personal habits; of the symptoms 
illness which should be a cause for keeping pu 
home; periods of exclusion for various disea 
visits to school by parents; and how compla 
may be registered, are all cited. The health habit 
and care of the child are listed 

The attitude of the parent is stressed —! 
confidence in the teacher, his visits to the sch 
and attendance at PTA meetings, and inter 
in the child's report card, and the changes t! 
have taken place in primary schools sinc: 
generation ago, are cited 

The booklet explains the need of the sch 
for understanding and help at home. Only 
co-operation of the home with the school, 
the child's interests be served 


VISUAL AIDS IN AKRON SCHOOLS 

The 56 school buildings of Akron, Ohio, un 
the direction of Mr. M. Lincoln Miller, direct 
of visual aids, have been provided with one 
more sound motion-picture projectors each 

To facilitate the use of visual aids and ma) 
the program more effective, a visual-aids 
ordinator has been employed in each sch 
Regular departmental meetings are held, and 2 . 
monthly news bulletin is published. 

In the Central High School, a point system ! 
been set up for student awards and school let!" 
are awarded for visual-aids service. In all scho 
student projectionists carry printed operat: 
permits ¢ 

The school film library directed by Mr. 
Lincoln Miller, renders extensive service to th: 
community. Twenty-four community organiz 
tions are regular borrowers of the films. 

Enlarged offices, workrooms, and a screeni 
room have been provided for the radio an’ 
visual aids departments. The radio departm: 
is under the direction of Mrs. Josephine Fren 
and the visual aids under the direction of ™ 
Miller 

SCHOOL LAW 

Attorney General Eldon S. Dummit of Fra: 
fort, Ky., has ruled that County Judge | 
Matt Pursifull exceeded his authority in excu 
children from school to work for their own 
port. He pointed out that the board is permit! 
in certain instances to issue work permits to 
to 16-year-old pupils, exempting them from co 
pulsory school attendance. 
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THE PICTURE CHANGES 
in office machine training 


The picture is changing rapidly. Help of almost 
any kind at almost any price—the employer's 
need in war—gives way to the ever-growing 
peacetime need for better trained employees 
in every branch of business, __ 

This changing picture presents schools every- 
where with their greatest opportunity. Students 
hove more time for better training; employers 
want them to have that better training — want 
them to be more highly skilled specialists in 
the peacetime arts of business. 

Burroughs business machines are installed as 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











standard equipment in hundreds of thousands 
of business organizations large and small. 
From the intimate daily business contacts thus 
made possible, the Burroughs Educational 


_ Division has developed training aids, pro- 


grams, texts and materials for training busi- 
ness machine operators in current and develop- 
ing techniques and practices. These aids are - 
available for all schools. Just call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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3-PURPOSE 
PROJECTOR 


Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the 
production of motion picture sound equipment 
eS. 


a See ee 


pBuat like a fine watch—powered by a steady smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 1 2-year- 
old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 
... Clear definition of image... 
over the screen's entire surface .. . 
that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 

The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment; 
and (3) whose separately-housed 25 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 


uniformity of illumination 
soft, natural brilliance 


Make DeVRY’'S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm 
sound and silent motion picture films 


.. for sale or rent 


eee | 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicage 14, Illinois 
Please mail me catalog Audico- Vieual Tes 

Equipment. Ale » sow 1948 Film ¢ talog 


J 


N 8 


Addr 
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INDIANA CONFERENCE ON PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


School superintendents, educators, and com- 
munity leaders were in attendance at the two 
day conference on pupil transportation, held at 
Indiana University, in Bloomington, November 
12 and 13, 1945. Dr. Harold E. Moore, director 


of the University Bureau of Teacher Recom- 
mendations, was in charge. 
Educators from the state were present to 


speak on school problems, as well as four guest 
speakers, including Dr. Howard A. Dawson, of 
Washington; Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, of Wash 
ington; Mr. Norman E. Borgerson, of Lansing 
Mich.; and Mr. Burley V. Bechdolt, of Indian- 
apolis. 

Speaking on the topic, “The Welfare of Rural 
School Children in Transportation,” Dr. Clayton 
D. Hutchins pointed out that good transporta- 





tion service that is regular and dependable has 
important public-relations value. Excellent school 
administration in rural areas demands a school 
transportation system that is safe, efficient, and 
economical. He urged that in some states and 
counties the transportation service be extended 
ind improved 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson, speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Social and Economic Backgrounds of Rural 
Education,” said that rural schools with few ex- 
ceptions are in need of far more adequate and 
efficient administrative services and organization 
For the most part rural schools, he said, are in 
administrative units too small to afford ade- 
quate service 

Dr. Burley V. Bechdolt, speaking on “Trans- 
portation Costs,” said that in any fair compari- 
son of expenditures of school cities and towns 
with those of townships, transportation should be 
excluded. This is an additional cost that must 
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be met over and above the cost of educational 
facilities and services. He pointed out that Indi. 
ana school cities and towns spend only 43 cents 
per pupil more for operating expenses than do 
the townships, but that school cities spend 
$22.77 more per pupil for instruction than do the 
townships. Indiana school cities and towns op 
the average, he said, have far more wealth per 
pupil than do the townships, but the town:hips 
must expend one fourth more per pupil than 
the school cities in order to provide equal edy- 
cational opportunity. 

Mr. Norman E. Borgerson, speaking on “Mo 
bilizing the Forces for Rural Living,” emphasized 
that all community institutions must be built up 
to take their full responsibility in the lives of 
the citizens of the community. He said that the 
development of the community school must go 
hand in hand with other resources for better 
rural living 

Mention was made of a state-wide study of 
pupil transportation, now being conducted in 
Indiana, under the direction of Dr. Harold E 
Moore, of Indiana University. The aim of the 
study is to bring together the best current prac- 
tices in pupil transportation, and to evolve a 
plan for the improvement of the financing and 
administration of transportation in Indiar 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contracts were let during the 
month of October fur 162 educational buildings 
at a cost of $19,189,000. 

According to Dodge, the total of contracts 
let in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 
during the first ten months of 1945 was $95,123 
000 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of November, 1945, school 
bonds were sold, in the amount of $2,976,306 
and short-term paper, included refunding bonds, 
were sold to a total of $2,963,000. The average 
interest rate was 1.51 per cent 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Waterbury, Conn. The board of education 
has prepared a budget for 1945-46, calling tor 
slightly in excess of $2,000,000, which is an in 
crease over the 1945 estimate of $1,949,33: 
®& Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
approved its 1946 budget calling for a minimum 
of $1,732,359, which is an increase over the 1945 
budget of $1,687,648 

& Joplin, Mo. A budget of $795,000 has been 
adopted for the operation of the schools in | 


which includes an emergency reserve fun 
$50,000 
®& Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 


made a payment of $35,000 on the bonded in 
debtedness of the school district, which has 
reduced the total debt to $573,000. This amount 
will be entirely liquidated in 1951 

®& Fall River, Mass. The school board has a} 
proved a budget of $1,762,220 for the school 
year 1946. Of the total, $1,297,850 will be 
the superintendent of schools department, and 
$464,730 for the building department 

® New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
upproved a budget of $1,728,572 for the school 
vear 1946, which is an increase of $232,238 overt 
the vear 1945. Salaries and wages, the largest 
single item, calls for $1,558,974 

®& Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
idopted a budget of $436,694 for the year 1°4¢ 
Of the total, $388,474 is set aside for teact rs’ 
alaries 


NEBRASKA CITY REDUCES SCHOOL DEBT 


The board of education of Nebraska City, Neb., 
has voted to pay another $10,000 on the school 
debt, which reduces the district’s indebtedness 
to $145,000 and raises to $30,000 the amount 0! 
the debt paid in 1945. The board's action will 
save the school district $600 a year in interest 
In the past three years the district paid off $ 
000 in bonds and $18,622 in registered warrants 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


At the final session of the United Nations 

Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), held in London, November 16, 
1945. a constitution was adopted for. submission 
to the 42 nations represented by delegates and 
advisers. . 
; it is expected that this constitution will go 
to effect shortly and that the seat of the organ- 
ition will be established in Paris during 1946. 
The purpose of the organization will be the 
»romotion of science, culture, and education as 
the basis for international peace. Each nation is 
to be represented by a national commission, made 
up of outstanding educators and scientists. An 
mmediate purpose will be the rehabilitation of 
the educational systems of the afflicted liberated 
countries for the better promotion of democratic 
political action and international peace. 

The American delegation was headed by Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish, former assistant secretary 

/ state, and included as an adviser, Commis- 
ner John W. Studebaker. 

College and university enrollments increased 
in September, 1945, with an upward swing of 
over 200,000, or an estimated increase of 25 per 
cent, according to Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Commenting on the situation, Commissioner 
Studebaker said that higher education, in the 

few months after V-J day, gained back 
one third of the number of student en- 
rollments lost during the war period 

The fall enrollments of 1939-40 hit a prewar 
eak of 1,400,000, but in the autumn of 1943-44, 
registrations dropped sharply, going to a low of 
00. The 950,000 enrollment figure last fall 
represented an increase of collegiate activity to 
1 point close to one third of the way from the 
vartime low to the wartime high. Reports have 
indicated that the increased college enrollments 
part of the V-J transition, which involves 
return to school of war veterans and college 
ouths whose education was interrupted by 
military service or employment in civilian war- 
time occupations. 


ashington News 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The U. S. Office of Education has requested 
several state departments of education to 
tablish agencies for handling surplus war 
perty to be sold to local school authorities 
lhe recommendation which has the support of 
Robert C. Ayres, of the Office of War Property 
listribution, and of W. S. Symington, Surplus 
Property Administrator, is intended to implement 
orderly observance of SPA Regulation 14, 
which school authorities may purchase 
perty which is available at a total price of 
per cent of fair value of all articles offered 
lhe Office of Education compiled and distrib 
d lists of available types of materials and of 
cational claimants under the terms of the 
plus Property Act. 
The state educational agencies for surplus 
perty will be expected to give clearance to 
ts made by local school authorities, to 
e and consult with the representatives 
the U. S. Office, and in other ways to co- 
nate the acquisition of surplus property by 
chools 
e of the first steps to be undertaken will 
¢ preparation of lists of needs and to assist 
ocal authorities in discovering articles which 
ivailable. The state agencies will also be 
“ ected to help small schools to co-operate with 
hers in obtaining materials which will be sold 
in large quantity by the federal agencies 


Or 


t} 


THE H.R. 4499 BILL IN CONGRESS 
Introduced in Congress by Congressman Mat- 
thew M. Neely, Bill H.R. 4499 seeks to provide, 
hrough aid to the states for surveys of the need 


‘or public educational plant facilities, for the 
prey 


aration of drawings and specifications for 
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No. 202 






The new Peabody No. 202 Tablet Arm Chair is 


grace — beauty — efficiency and comfort all in one. 
It's a twin to the new Movable Chair Desk 


intro- 


duced last month. For complete details see the Pea- 


body Distributor or write us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 





such facilities, and for their construction or ac- 
quisition. 

The bill is based on the principle that since 
the provision of adequate plant facilities cannot 
well be divorced from considerations of curricu- 
lum, of school organization, and _ educational 
policy, and since education is a state function, 
federal participation in the planning and con- 
struction of buildings must take the form of 
grants-in-aid to the states with full responsibili- 
ty resting on the states, with minimum federal 
safeguards 

In order for all states and localities to receive 
equitable treatment, the bill provides that federal 
funds for educational plant facilities be appor- 
tioned to states according to an objective form- 
ula which recognizes the abilities of the states 
to finance construction to house their educational 
services, 

Section 2 provides $5,000,000 for a three-year 
survey of plant needs. Section 3 provides $40,- 


000,000 for a five-year program of preparing 
drawings and specifications, 99 per cent of which 
is to be apportioned to states according to school 
population. Section 4 provides $1,500,000 for a 
seven-year program of plant acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvement of educational plant 
facilities 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 


Mr. S. D. Shankland, secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, has an- 
nounced definitely the completion of arrange- 
ments for the four regional conferences of the 
American Association 

Kansas City, February 20-22, wll hold its 
meetings in the Kansas City auditorium. No 
hotel headquarters has been chosen 

Atlanta, Ga. February 25-27, will hold its 
meetings at the Municipal Auditorium. No head- 
quarters has been announced 

New York, March 4-7, will center the meetings 
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We Congratulate the 
Publie School Authorities 


on their magnificent handling of the many in- 
tricate problems presented to them during the 
pas? four war years. 





Management — 
Supervisors 
and Teachers 
have cooperated in an almost unbelievable way. Irritating delays, 


shortage and confusion have been met with a spirit of friendliness, 
good temper and understanding. 


We take this opportunity to express our appreciation to our many new 
and old customers for their patience. 


We have not fully recovered cur former production capacity, scarcity 
of help still causes delays —so we continue to request early orders. 
Specify date for shipment. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 











and exhibit in the Pennsylvania Hotel School Libraries, 1941-42,” which contains com the expressed hope that by wide disseminat 


Chicago, March 12-14, will center the meetiags prehensive statistics of public elementary and _ information on the projected organizatior 
and exhibit in the Stevens Hotel. econdary school libraries. The study of 54 pages cation would find greater acceptance and 
The invitations to the convention will be includes six graphs and 35 statistical tables, and Observers found a third need, which is | 
limited to members who hold 1946 membership _ sells at 15 cents most difficult of all problems cont 
cards in the Association UNESCO. That is how to implement it 
MAKING AMERICA CONSCIOUS OF THE UNITED and ideals with American schools and 
SUMMER CAMPS NATIONS EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND through actively molding curriculum 


— Se ee 


Summer camps as a substitute for military CULTURAL ORGANIZATION international bias 
training is proposed by a group of educators Beginning in December the Educational Policy 
and camping enthusiasts who feel that camping Commission of the National Education Associa SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR WAR VETERANS 
experience of four months will do all that a tion and the American Association of School Boards of education in New York Stat: 
year’s service under army or navy auspices will Administrators opened a_ series of meeting found it desirable to have separate scho 
do. The proponents who are pointing to a _ across the whole country to acquaint both pro war veterans since these veterans are old 
bill introduced in New York State, feel that fessional and lay people interested in education pupils attending vocational high schools 
such a program controlled by state and local with the ideas and ideals of the United Nations tional schools tor veterans are now In ¢ 
school authorities and financed by a federal Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza in New York City, Elmira, and Troy 
subsidy will be ample for any needed prepared tion In Elmira, the board has established a 
ness The schedule of cities picked for conferenc: chool, with 50 veterans enrolled. All cour 
ncludes Detroit, Evanston, Illino Los Angele 1000 hours in length, except the combine 
REVISED STANDARDS FOR FINE AND WRAPPER Minneapolis, Nashville, Philadelphia, and Seattk craft and engine-mechanics course, which iP 
PAPERS 't has been announced that by the end of hours 
The National Bureau of Standards has pro January possibly half a dozen more centet In New York City, two schools are op j 
posed new simplified standards for all fine and wll be picked so that the entire nation will be In Troy, a school is conducted. Cou 
wrapping papers, based on the principles of the carpeted” with a pattern of discussions to give conducted for 48 weeks, and each week 
report of the committee on simplification, of the 1 background of UNESCO of five days of six hours each 
National Paper Trade Association In the words of the announcement of the One hundred veterans are now enrolled 
The committee has recommended that the Evanston meeting under the joint auspices of State Agricultural and Technical Instit 
weight of all fine and wrapping papers be com Northwestern University and the Policy Com Alfred, Canton, and Morrisville. A num! 
puted on the basis of 1000 sheets of 1000 square mission, the meetings will present “proposals for two-year technical courses are offered, pr pI 
inches, and that it provide a series of standard the promotion of peace, better understanding ideal vocational opportunities for veterar p 
weight numbers for fine and wrapping papers nd co-operation among the peoples of the world — terminal training below the college level 4 
Methods of calculating the weight in pounds through the interchange and development ol : 
per 1000 sheets of fine and wrapping paper are ducational, scientific and cultural ideas and TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
also given ideals.” ; & Lincoln, Neb. The board of educati: 
° * . ne gy ee aoe es returned to the prewar age limit of 68 
; . ; ) as something of a pattern for the whole compulsory retirement age for the scho: 
® The Selective Service System, on November movement, the significant steps to be taken to nto with the idea of Sl it to 


A . » > - ‘ » . . * 

a. recommended to local draft boards that they mplement the ideals of UNESCO are first, to the next few years. It was found that 
— a who are studying or teaching have people attending such meetings as consult employees desired to retain their position 
physical sciences or engineering as part of a plan ants communicate with their organizations and they reach the age of 68 


Pema ONE 


‘> The ~ nation’s scientific knowledge institutions to promote congressional support for ®& Waltham, Mass. The school board ha 
€ S. Office of Education has announced the adoption of the UNESCO charter when the up new standards for teachers to be em 
a new publication entitled, “Statistics of Public matter comes before Congress. In addition, it was n the schools 
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“The best laid plans of mice and men 


ee Jang aft agley’_— wrote Bobby Burns 
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But Acme’s plans for the scissors and shears business — and the people in it — 





are still as great as ever. 


And they'll become fact — as soon as we finish licking our problem of delayed 


action. 





Shipping delays! Shortages of men and materials! These are some of the things 


that have kept us from completing our program on time. 


But we haven’t changed our plans! 





We will still be ableeto make an announcement that will spell news — great | | 





news for every one of our distributors, and for everyone purchasing scissors 
and shears. And we still intend to back our dealers with advertising — as soon 


as that news breaks. 


Our decks are clearing now; but we ask you to be patient with us a little longer. 


Deliveries are starting — but we must still work on an allotment basis. We 


We at Acme dislike delays as much as you do. But even though it may take 


’ 
' 
suggest that you mail your orders now for earliest shipments. 
NS 
more time, we don’t intend to put out anything less than the Acme name 
| 


implies oe 


...and ACME MEANS I[7! 






ACME stant 


* 
/ Watch for these brand names, | 
; soon to be nationally advertised: | 
‘a i ACME - EVERSHARP - KLEENCUT - PURITAN - WINDSOR - AMERICUT 
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Janitors appreciate the convenience of 
One Single Cleanser for ALL their floors 


ONE way to keep your 
janitor happy is to make 
his job easier. Give him 
one cleanser for all types 
of flooring, eliminate special cleansers 
and the time wasted in mixing and 
preparation, and you'll find him “‘whist- 
ling while he works.”’ 





Floor-San gets the cleaning job done 
quicker and safer. For you can use 
Floor-San with perfect safety on rubber 
tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, terrazzo, 
wood, or any other flooring. 


Floor-San Liquid Scrub Compound is 
absolutely harmless to any flooring not 
harmed by water. It has received the 
approval of the Rubber Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Association. It is endorsed 
by manufacturers of asphalt tile. 


Furthermore, Floor-San gives thorough 
cleansing action. Special ingredients 
quickly remove water soluble matter, 
cut through oils, greases and inert 
solids and float the dirt to the surface 
where it is easily washed away. 


Begin now to use Floor-San for all 
school floors. Your janitor will ap- 
preciate its convenience and you'll get 
better cleaning at lower cost. 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 





News 


Personal 


& Super. L. B. Prercy, of Eddyville, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Western Kentucky Agriculture 
Teachers’ Association 

& Supt. Cuartes I. Henry, of Mayfield, Ky., has re- 
signed on account of ill-health 

& R. G. Bennett, of Manton, Mich., has accepted the 
superintendency at Charlevoix 

& Mayor W. E. Lawson has returned to his former 
position of superintendent of schools at Cynthiana, Ky 
Major Lawson has been on leave of absence since 
August, 1941 

®& Lyman B. Owen has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Haverhill, Mass 

& Supt. Josepu C. Wacner, of Hartford City, Ind., 
has announced his resignation, effective January | 

> Josepu C. Wacner, of Hartford City, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Crawfordsville 














& Lr. Cor. Eowarp T. Wuirinec, former superintendent 
schools at Gordon, Neb., has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for gallantry in action in France 
& Supt. Crype Parker, of Moline, Ill., has been 
elected secretary of the Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association 
& De. Terence C. Donanve has been elected as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Springfield, Mass 
®& Supt. Artuur Donptngau, of Detroit, Mich., was 
the guest of the evening at a reception tendered him by 
the Detroit Parent-Teacher Association on November 5, 
when a crowd of 2500 school employees gathered to 
greet him. Presentation of ‘“‘The Golden Horse Shoe,”’ an 
original radio play based on the life of Arthur Dondi 
neau. was given at the Art Institute, with the aid of 
students from the various high schools. Superintendent 
Dondineau climaxed the evening by cutting a _ birthday 
cake 
& Marquis fF SuHattuck has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich. He was for- 
merly divisional director of language education 
& Me. Lawrence Harper has succeeded Mr. Roy E 


January, 





Simpson as superintendent of schools at South 
Calif. 
® Cor. Francis T. Spavutpinc has been 


State Commissioner of Education of New York *:at- rs 
succeed Dr. George D. Stoddard. Col. Spaulding » |! tai, 
over his new duties on July 1, 1946. He is now leave 
of absence, serving as chief of the army education branch 
of the War Department. 

®& Maurice G. Postiey, superintendent of sc} Sup- 
plies of the New York City board of education sinc 


1943, is leaving the school system to enter private bus 
ness. The resignation becomes effective January when 
he will become associated with his brother in the Bail-y 
Postley Sales Company. Both Superintendent John § 
Wade and President Mary E. Dillon of the boast hay 
commended Mr. Postley for his long and faithful servic 
to the schools. 


MR. BAKER TO RETIRE 


Mr. B. B. Baker, superintendent of schools ai Fair. 
field, Ala., will retire in June, 1946, after $0 years of 
public school work, of which 41 years were 
Alabama. Mr. Baker is retiring for the reason 
has reached the age of 70 when retirement 
pulsory. He was given a surprise birthday party 
faculty and pupils of the Fairfield schools 

Mr. Baker came to the Fairfield schools in 1923 afte 
an extensive background of public education. He obtaing 
his first teaching certificate at 17 years of age. and re 
calls his first salary of $25 a month, which was considered 
fairly good in those days. He taught school in the on 
room rural schools, then went to Mobile for five years 
and for seven years headed the normal! schoo! at Daphr 
Ala. Later he was superintendent of schools at Roanok 
and Dothan, Ala 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

January 9-11. Association of American Colleges at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Guy E. Snavely, secretary, 744 Jacksoo 
Place, Washington 6, D. C 

January 17-19. American Association of Junior Col 
leges at Chicago, Illinois. Winnifred L. Long, acting 
executive secretary, 1201 — 19th St., N.W., Washingtoo 
6, D. C. Headquarters, Edgewater Beach Hote! 

January 28-Februery 1. National Recreation Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J. Thomas E. Rivers, secretary 
31S Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Headquartes 
Claridge Hotel 

January 30-February 2. lowa State Education Associa 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa. Harry G. Barnes, secretary 
415 Shops Bldg, Des Moines, Iowa 

February (no definite date). Indiana Town and City 
Superintendent's Association at Indianapolis, Ind. H. H 
Mourer, Bedford, Ind. Headquarters, Lincoln Hot« 

February 6-7. Pennsylvania Association of School 
Board Secretaries at Harrisburg, Pa. R. E. Boswell, sec 
retary, 121 Chestnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Headquartes 
Penn-Harris Hote! 

February 6-7. Pennsylvania State School Directos 
Assoc. at Harrisburg, Pa. P. O. Van Ness, secretary, 222 
Locust St., Harrisburg, Pa. Headquarters, Penn-Harns 
Hotel 

February 6-9. American Vocational Association at 
Buffalo, N. Y. L. H. Dennis, executive secretary 
Vermont Ave., S.W., Washington, D. C. Headquartes 
Statler Hotel 

February 13-15. Minnesota State School Board Asso 
ciation at Minneapolis, Minn. John E. Palmer, secretary 
61 Vernon, East Fergus Falls, Minn. Headquartes 
Nicollet Hotel 

February 13-15. New Mexico Education Association at 
Sante Fe, N. M. R. J. Mullins, secretary, 114 E. Marcy 
St., Sante Fe, N. M 

February 19-21. American Educational Research Asse 
ciation at Kansas City, Mo. David Segel, secretary, U.S 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

February 26-28. American Educational Research Ass 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary same as above 

February 19-22. National School Service Institute at 
Chicago, Il). Frank Bruce, secretary, 540 North M:iwavu- 
kee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Headquarters, [amet 
House 

February 21-24. Music Teachers National Association 
at Detroit, Mich. Dr. Wilton C. Bain, No. Texas Tchr 


College, Denton, Tex., secretary. Headquarters, atler 
Hotel 

February 22.23 American Education Fellowshi Re- 
gional Conference at Chicago, Ill. Lester Ball, Sup! 
Dist. 108, Highland Park, Ill, secretary, Headquarters 


Sherman Hotel 

February 19-21. American Assoc. of School A« 
trators at Kansas City, Mo., S. D. Shankland, se 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (R: & 
Meeting) 


February 26 American Assoc. of School Admins 
trators at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary same as above. (Rey 04 
Meeting) 

March 21-23. Department of Supervision and it 


vw 
riculum Development of the N-E.A., at St, Louis, ™ 
Gertrude Hankamp, secretary 
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. o h 
« Jil Synchronize School TIME and SIGNALS wit 
take : 
leave 
anch 
sup 
Since 
‘ bus 
e Baie Automatic Program Clocks and Equipment 
ary THEY’RE ON TIME ALL THE TIME! 
—_ The NATIONAL Program Clock and all 
auxiliary clocks -and all bells on the sys- 
. tem—register Arlington accurate time and 
oan oh signals, in precise co-ordination with class 
dismissals! 
Room Clocks National 
010 4 Standard Dial Sizes 
2 15” and 18". Surface 
af ng — Finished in Olive 
sine Wrinkle—Complete with 
und { hangerplate. Plugs 
" your 110 Volt light Circuit 
u ronizes itself 
pve 6" or 8" No-contact A. C 
b ; clear-toned bell for cor- 
ridors. ‘ 
THe 
ew 5 
8 or 10” Loud ringin p 
leges at fully guarded Yard Sens qi we a 
Sochem for Outdoors. vate gow oO 
Jacks No. 704 A. C. No F ak ~~ BY 
, contact 4” vibratin7 V4 Bs o¥ ow 
r Col bell for shops and “yo gid yo pt 
acting gymnasium. 
L ngtoe 
° Type 52-12M National All- 
Associa. Electric 3 Mi Interval 
sans freee NATIONAL TIME & SIGNALCORPORATION Pegeemaie 
quarters aaa Pn yee Fe EEE -__oOoOoO vee — — 
vhs ings eren e- 
a. Gdieeante 600 E. MILWAUKEE AVENUE PT a Vol h a M dT leP VME culcs — Automatic week. 
“a a © end silencing. 
nd City 
H. H : 
School p 
Directors 
va WILL HELP YOU PLAN 
eee 
, 
Pome @ If you're planning new laboratories or rearranging 
present rooms, you need our new Laboratory Equip- 
hen ment Catalog. Section 209-A shows photographs of 
quarters actual Hamilton installations and contains many sug- 
dies gestions for general science laboratories, showing 
ee how standard equipment can be arranged to meet 
i your layout problems. 
\O- 
y U.S @ Hamilton engineers are well qualified to help you 
h Asso . take advantage of our free creative planning 
service. Send the coupon today. 
tu at 
M ilwau- 
Pale HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pc iation ; TWO RIVERS - WISCONSIN 
P eee Labora 
* 
by [ Re- $0606 e SSeS ESSE SESE ESSE SS EESS SESSSSSSSESESSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEESSEEE SESE SESEEEES 
yuarters : HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
; Siieaiatiini TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Ac : : Please send the section I have checked 
. : PLANNING SBJ 1-46 
Re a H 
: (] sTUDENT TABLE ene 
ee eee euiinieean a SE 
’ nal ne... laboratory equip 4 a School 
ent for junior and senior . 1 
: ss high schools and junior : ENTIRE CATALOG Address 
vd J leges . 
i M 7 : 
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Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 


In Your School Washrooms 





There are several reasons why you should use Mosinee 


Towels in your school washrooms as soon as they are again 


available in greater quantities. 


In this and coming adver- 


tisements we'd like to point out some of the reasons why — 





ae a to make 


schools safer and more sanitary are bound to produce better 


educated pupils equipped to make finer citizens. 


Mosinee Towels ---! 





to provide the 


highest quality towel service. 


have the “dryability” which enables them 


They are made 


by a mill which has been a member of the National School Service Institute 


for many yeors. 








a 
RY Member of Na- 
RY tionc! Schoo! 
Service Institute 


SCHOOL FLOORS IN WINTERTIME 


Concluded from page 46) 

time and toil, but we who live in a land of 
changing seasons usually find it easy to adapt 
ourselves to those changes. And after all the 
capacity for adaption is an essential for suc 
cess in any line of endeavor 


PLACER UNION HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 
SWIMMING POOL 


Concluded from page 5 


gave access from any direction to the boys 
and girls’ dressing rooms on the 
floor without bathers’ 


basement 


mixing traffic. and 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


They are distributed by school supply 
distributors who are set up to give the individual 


school excellent service in the most economical way. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


clothed traffic 
set of 


The clothed traffic entered one 
doors to the dressing rooms and 
emerged in bathing suits from another set of 
doors. Going to the pool a bather passed the 
central control, through the showers and foot 
bath and then to the pool. Returning, the same 
course was followed in reverse order 

It was necessary to modify the existing 
boys’ locker and shower rooms to accommo- 
date men and boys (public) in separate rooms 
The existing girls’ locker rooms already pro 
vided dressing and showers suitable 
for the mixed usage of women and girls. The 
existing heating plant was adequate to main 


rooms 
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tain the pool water at a temperatu: 
degrees or greater if desired. A ci: 
filtration and chlorination plant was 
housed underground at the deep end 
pool. 

The pool and bleacher area was 
by flood lights mounted on steel poles 
water lighting was provided in the p 
fixtures accessible without emptying t! 
by means of a pipe tunnel entirely su 
ing the pool and connecting with t! 
room at the deep end of the pool. 

Standard pool equipment was fur 
high and low diving boards, lookout’s « 
chair, ladders, etc. The swimming lan 
marked on the bottom of the pool i: 
lines. A plug-in arrangement for h 
talkie” address system was provided 
of instructors and announcers 

In the future, if joint lounging or 
areas for bathers and clothed public 
veloped outside the pool area, it will 
possible to maintain the separation of | 
and clothed public within the 
Bathers going to lounging area wor 
from the pool enclosure through a ¢ 
the shallow end of the pool but cou 
re-enter through the same gate. It w: 


poo 


necessary to re-enter at the point of 
control and through the 
foot bath in the usual sequence 

It is believed that the flexibility n 
to the problem has been 
plan arrangement. 


CLEVELAND PLANS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 


When daylight is included, the act 
tensity of lighting on the inner des} 
thest from the windows, is 20 foot-car 
more, depending upon the brightness 
day. Yet the total wattage required 
600 watts per classroom 

In the gymnasiums, incandescent 
will be used, with flush ceiling fixture 
with louvers underneath to provide 
tion 


pass shows 


ac hieved 


Costs 
The costs of the buildings descri! 
about 30 per cent higher than those « 


tered by the Cleveland board of edu: 
its building program in 1940, and « 
late as 1944. This is believed to be 
able to (a) the smallness of these unit 
inclusion of boiler room, offices, and 
service rooms, needed for larger build 
these first units which are planned for 
tions: (c) heavier construction 
allow for future second stories; (d 
shortages and premium pay necessary 
cure qualified workmen; and (¢). higher 
of some materials 

Because of the impelling need, the 
decided that it could not gamble’ on th: 
sibility of reduced prices at some 
time, but must proceed to house the ch 

* 

& Dre Atten R. Concapon, national treasure 
Delta Kappa, died at Lincoln, Neb., on Nove 
Dr. Conedon, a graduate of the University of 
held the Ph.D. degree from Teachers College, ‘ 
and had served as principal and 
Omaha, Fremont, and Wal 


He had been on the faculty of the State Univer 
1919, a 


neca 





N 


superinter 


schools at Lincoln 


professor of education and director of « 
i 
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@ “A cheerful atmosphere . . . an attractive library 
. informal in character and practicable.” 


Miss Sophie A. Udin, Director and Librarian 
ZIONIST ARCHIVES AND LIBRARY 
chose GAYLORD BROS. Furniture and Equipment 





@ “This,” says Miss Udin, “‘is a special library—where students, 
research workers, authors, newspapermen, radio script writers, 
etc., come to get information on Zionism, 

Palestine, and the Middle East and post-war 

problems.” 


It is housed—for the convenience of these 
professional seekers after information—on the 
twenty-first floor of an office building at 41 East 
42nd St., New York City. Its windows look far 
across Manhattan to the Palisades. It is a : — § Librarian's Desk 
library with two kinds of vision. There's the "= — workroom in 
vision of its founders, who sought to make =. = rear. 
information readily available on Zionism. And o~ 
there's the vision which dictated its convenient 
location, it’s disarming air of casualness—and 
the pleasant pastime of thinking long thoughts 
—of digesting opinions—while gazing in revery 
from its lofty windows. 


Reading Room — 
* general informa- 
, tion desk in cen- 
fer. 
GAYLORD BROS. furniture and equipment. It is a 
Its pink-beige walls, beige linoleum with russet brown _ilibrary for the use of impatient men, with deadlines 
borders, venetian blinds that match the walls, with to meet. GAYLORD equipment gets the information 
tapes that match the floor border—these are a perfect quickly—-GAYLORD furniture makes it a pleasant 
background for the informality and inviting comfort of place to do research. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
-— « STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


STEEL 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS the brilliant, surpassing motion pic- 


{ € ’ { I - ture projection afforded by Holmes 
re el Es N Sound-on-Film machines. 


between ordinary projection and 


in Production See, hear and compare 


the Holmes Projector and draw 
backed ; 
your own conclusions. Remember, 
the Holmes is the only 16 mm. pro- 
10-YEAR jector with large 10-tooth sprock- 


GUARANTEE ets, making threading and opera- 
given since 1925 tion easier. 


Is your order in? 
* 
WRITE 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4636 W. Harrison St. y is Jf SFIEX 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. PROJECTOR COMPANY 
y ° ° , Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm _ Sound-on-Film 
There are more (aun Steel Folding Chairs \ae Projectors of over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
{ 


in Institutional Service than any other make 1812 ORCHARD ST, CHICAGO 14, ILL 


by the same 








REFINISH DESKS, © 


BLACKBOARDS 
Quitkerwith 2 
SKILSANDER, 


® Powerful, light weight, easy-to-handle Belt Type 
SKILSANDERS quickly restore a new finish to a// wood- 
work and blackboards. Operate from any light socket. 
Perfect for manual training shop use. Part of a complete 
line of Portable Electric SKILTOOLS. Ask your distribu- 
tor for a demonstration! 


| SKILSAW, INC. a 
5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. r aos a 


Factory Branches in All Principal Citie+ 













When You See The Blue Prints 


When you look over architects’ renderings of 
proposed Playgrounds, Recreation Centers, Stadii, 
etc., SEE if adequate provisions have been made 
for Outdoor Drinking Fountains. 


America is blessed with good water. Make it 
freely available to our youth. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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py 
Relieve that iffere 
Crowded om 
Condition with 
a Minter q terpre 
Portable ie 
School : op 
























See <n ee 


. ele \ 
pees ES ee 


Minter schools have for many years been the logical 
solution to the problem of combining speed, service and 
saving in the erection of a school. They are definitely per. 
manent structures but offer the distinct advantage of per- 
mitting speedy dismanteling and re-erection at another 
location with a loss of material so low as to be relatively 


insignificant. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. Huntington 13, W. Va. 
P. O. Box 1060 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Dobson-Evans Co., 305-7 N. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
West Va. Seating Co., 13th St. & 2nd Ave., Huntington 9, W. Va 
McFadden Corporation, Lansing, Mich. 

















_ECLIPSE PUPILS’ DESK 


61 Desks No. 
16 Backs No. 
12 Desks No. 
21 Backs No. 
40 Desks No. 
20 Backs No. 





wt & © WwW 














5 








Desks at $2.00 each; Backs at $1.00 each. Write 
to Boone Public Schools, c/o Supt. A. B. Grimes, 
Boone, Iowa. 
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“LOCK-LID” 


T ct 28 oo < 
K TAS LARGE STREET 

. TI-FREEZING — ANTI“FREEZING F-CLOSING re 
OuTooon  ANTIFREE? HYORANTS SELFCLOSING §=—«- S44 "ang 1"Sizes 
DRINKING COMPRESSION 12” 102 ANTI-FREEZING 


ha HYDRANT NCLUSIVE HYDRANT 








Dudley Locks Banish 
Locker Room Troubles ' 


Dependable Dudley locks resist picking and forcing . 
a master chart, furnished with each installation, consecutive'y 
lists lock numbers and combinations. 








The famous Dudley Rotodial (RD2) will again be availab' 
stainless steel. The Rotopoint (RP5) is now made in o + 
cased, self-locking model 


See your Dudley representative for details on the complete 
which includes buiit-in types with the master-keyed featur 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 112 570 W. MONROE ST CHICAGO 6, ILI 
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POSTWAR SCHOOL-BUILDING 
i PROGRAMS AND PLANNING 
: (Concluded from page 21) 
he senior high school buildings, $850 for 
‘oth the first and third groups; the least 
ifferential, in the same building category, 
; found in group four —$200. 
As stated, the writer does not have the 
temerity (and the detailed facts) to in- 
a terpret the data of this table, but a “free 
nce” as well as others could go “a joust- 
among these figures, and have plenty 
opportunity for real adventure in the 
ind of imagination and interpretation — 
ind he will probably break his literary 
e on the windmill of objections, from 
e spectators. An extended paper could 
e written on this phase of the subject 
ne: but we shall skip it and leave the 
ject, even if it is left dangling just now. 
In closing, we may say that this article 
in the nature of an introduction to the 
wriginal study and deals more with the 


ver-all picture and financial data. It will 
e followed by an analysis of a large num- 
er of facts and details as presented in the 

l-building construction field and some 


rts as well as a study of trends in the 
ment data, 


BUILDING FACILITIES FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 26) 
For Opaque projection materials — 
rawer or file space. 
For storage of projectors and repair 
ipment — space measuring 10 by 3 by 


lf the school program calls for equip- 
ill rooms for audio-visual work, each 
om should be provided with sufficient 
torage space; however, if the school pro- 
ram is based on the use of a central pro- 
ection room, a storage and repair room of 
bout 22 by 14 by 12 ft., adjoining the 
rojection room, should be adequate. 
Some authorities believe that in the 
iture the schools will use the rear projec- 
method in their classroom audio- 
ial work, thereby eliminating to a large 
tent the problems of darkening and ven- 
iting. However, most currently available 
ichines of the rear-projection type pro- 
ice a rather small picture, and the ma- 
nes are too heavy to be moved readily 
‘rom room to room. 
in the future schools must provide rooms 
which students may use films and other 
\dio-visual aids as a part of their study 
rogram, just as they now use the library. 


IOS TER eC = 


a 


DESIGNING AND CREATING 
TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 28) 

tudents into the community for study and 

hange of ideas. Thus the community edu- 
tional center could provide a Youth Hostel 
or travelers and could make available to 
nese travelers all the educational opportuni- 
es of the local community. The community 
enter could maintain bicycles, trailers, and 
us equipment and provide personnel and 
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The Same 
Pre-War Floor Seal to Give 
Post-War Floor Protection 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW! 


Yes—we can make deliveries now. Pyra- 
Seal is in production, in generous quan- 


tities too. 


It will be the same pre-war product, the 
same pre-war formula that American 
school-keepers have relied on to lighten 
floor maintenance labor and to justify 
their pride in bright sealed polished 


wood floors. 


During the war the Government com- 
mandeered ingredients essential to the 
manufacture of PYRA-SEAL. We would 
not substitute inferior “ersatz.” So we 
withdrew PYRA-SEAL from the market. 
Now these vital ingredients are again 


( obtainable...and PYRA-SEAL IS BACK. 








ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


VS STAL i. 





funds for transporting students into other 
areas for study as group or as individual 
units. Wealthy communities might also own 
and operate a camp or farm in the country to 
provide these experiences for its students, and 
suburban or rural communities might own a 
club or city office to make vocational contacts 
for student work experience in the city and 
to conduct them through cultural centers 
there. In addition the community might set 
up educational travel scholarships for longer 
trips and for those who could not afford to 
go unaided. The swarm of young people who 
descend every spring upon the nation’s Capi- 
tal is evidence that parents appreciate this 
need of broader horizons, but the Capital is 
not the only place rich in educational lore. 





A three-month travel period should be part 
of every young person’s educational equip- 
ment, and he might be given a certain amount 
of public community work during his entire 
school career to defray the cost of the tour 
that the community would provide for him. 

Out of the chemical laboratories, the soil, 
the engineering tables, the designers’ boards, 
and the thoughtful meeting of the minds of 
the educators, community leaders, and archi- 
tects, and the individual toil of every citizen, 
should come tomorrow’s schools. They will be 
buildings, equipment, and experiences woven 
together to equip all the members of the 
community with the moral, mental, and physi- 
cal tools for better living in the real world 
around them. 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Ten types of portable Exidust vacuum cleaners 
are illustrated in a new bulletin of the Allen 
Billmyre Company, with dimensions, capacity, 
and performance for all models and sizes. The 
bulletin makes clear the advantages of Exidust 
vacuum cleaners for cleaning floors, walls, ma- 
chine parts, pipe and other structures. 

Allen Billmyre Company, 431 Fayette Avenue, 
Mamaronec, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—101. 


MARKING SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Floquil Products Inc., has called attention to 
the flexibility of Floquil Fountain Markers for 
labeling and otherwise “marking” school equip- 
ment, particularly, athletic equipment and other 
articles loaned to students. The Floquil trans- 
parent colors are permanent and will not wash 
off, even from aquatic equipment. Similar perma- 
nence is gained on wood, leather, metal, and 
plastic articles. 

Floquil Products, Inc., 1933 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—102. 


FOAMGLAS INSULATION OF TANKS 


Foamglas, a cellular inorganic material, not 
subject to the deterioration affecting organic 
substances used for insulation, has been made 
available in block form for heat and cold con- 
trol of tanks, towers, ducats, and breeching 

A complete catalog describing the material and 
giving directions for application under a wide 
variety of situations has been made available 
by the manufacturers. Complete directions are 
given for finish, covering, and painting. 

Foamglas has successfully withstood a 24- 
hour exposure of 1200°F. without evidence of 
combustion or loss of weight, and has been 
approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 
Other tests have shown complete resistance to 
water. The material is rigid and will support 
loads of 5000 pounds per sq. ft. when protected 
from point loading. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—103. 


CELEBRATE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The Elkay Manufacturing Company of Cicero 
Ill., have just celebrated their twenty-fifth year 
of successful manufacturing activity in the mak- 
ing of high-grade butler’s pantry sinks, lavatories, 
and galvanized steel scullery sinks 

Mr. Louis Katz, one of the founders of the 
firm, was a pioneer in the design of special 
kitchen and pantry sinks for schools, hospitals, 
laboratories, and institutions where unusual con- 
ditions of service have to be met, and where 


optimum conditions of sanitation have to be 
maintained with a minimum of cleaning and 


other care. 

The Elkay products now include lavatories of 
monel metal, special kitchen sinks, drinking 
fountains, laboratory sinks, and a variety of 
special products in which good appearance and 
sanitary maintenance are paramount. A silver 
Jubilee souvenir booklet not only gives tribute 
to the men who make Elkay equipment, but 
illustrates the use of various specialties under 
typical working conditions. 

Elkay Manufacturing Company, 
54th Avenue, Chicago 50, Cicero, Il 

For brief reference use ASBJ—104. 


SIXTEEN MILLIMETER MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


The new, 13th Edition of “16mm. Motion Pic 
tures” for school and institutional instructional 
and entertainment purposes, has just been re- 
leased by International Theatrical and Televi- 
sion Corp. The book which includes not only 
feature films but also documentary and instruc- 


1874 South 


tional subjects, provides data on the content and 
instructional utility, cost, rental conditions, etc. 
International Theatrical and Television Corp., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—105. 


VICTOR MOVES OFFICES 

To increase production in accordance with the 
stepped-up demand for its sound motion picture 
projectors and allied equipment, the Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation of Davenport, Iowa, has 
moved its general offices to the Kahl Building 
in the city’s business district, it is announced 
by S. G. Rose, executive vice-president of the 
company. 


The move enables the company to expand 
production space, install more machinery and 
increase personnel. Production is now at the 


highest peak in the company’s history due to 
the demand from schools, churches, homes, and 
other sources 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Kahl Build- 
ing, Davenport, lowa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—106. 


OFFER NEW 16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 

An improved 16mm. sound film projector, in- 
corporating war discovered technical advances, 
has been announced by the RCA Victor Division 
of the Radio Corporation of America. The new 
projector RCA Model 201, is designed primarily 
for schools and where the highest 
quality of projection and sound are demanded 
with a minimum of difficulty in operation 
Special features of Model 201 are war developed 
and battle tested. The machine has a 20-watt 
audio amplifier, removable film gate, silent belt 
drives, automatic film tension, etc. Complete 
catalogs are available 

RCA Victor Division, 
imerica, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—107. 


BRITANNICA FILMS 

A total of more than 2800 Britannica classroom 
instructional films have been purchased by the 
state of Virginia for distribution among the 
public schools. The films are to be supplements 
to the textbooks, lectures, and other teaching 
methods used in city and rural schools, especially 
in such fields as economics, social sciences, sci 
ence, home economics, industrial arts, etc 

For the use of public schools generally, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films have recently made 
available a reference booklet “chart” outlining 
the utilization scope of all Britannica classroom 
films. Teachers can exactly determine the charac 
ter and value of any available film by 
to this type chart 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 
ker Drive, Chicago 6, iil 

For brief reference use ASBJ—108. 


ESTABLISH AIR-AGE EDUCATION CENTER 
An Air-Age Education Service Center planned 
to offer immediate help in the development of 


( olleges 


Radio Corporation of 


relerring 


North Wac 


aeronautical courses and individual instruction 
units at the elementary school level, has been 
put into operation by the Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. Dr. J. H. Furbay, until re 
cently a member of the staff of the United 
States Office of Education, has been appointed to 
head the Service Center. Photographs, charts, 
maps, and instructional outlines will be available 
shortly for use in high schools and colleges in 


addition to elementary school curricular materials 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansa 
City, Mo 
For brief reference use ASBJ—109. 


SHORTHAND SLIDE FILM 
The Gregg Publishing Company has recently 
completed a 35mm. sound slide film entitled 
“Taking Dictation and Transcribing.” The film 
is the first of a series of audio-visual aids to be 


produced and distributed for seconda: 
use. The film is available both in sj 
sound types, and may be purchased or ; 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—110. 


VISUAL AIDS CLINICS 

The visual-aids instruction experts o| 
Vry Corporation have been in demand 
cational groups throughout the country 
October, November, and December, Dr 
R. Crakes, educational consultant, a: 
Norma Barts, visual demonstrator, have . 
lectures and given classroom teaching det 
tions in the middle West, and as far 
Oklahoma, and as far east as Pennsyly 
Oklahoma, meetings were held in six citi: 
the auspices of the Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma. 

The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armita 
nue, Chicago 14, Il, 

For quick reference, use ASBJ—111. 


NEW MOTION PICTURES 

Bell & Howell Company have announ 
marketing of a new 0.5 inch F2.8 lens 
on 8mm. motion picture cameras. The le: 
is calibrated for “winter” and “summ: 
under “bright,” “hazy,” and “dull” weat! 
ditions. The new lens replaces a standa: 
lens and fits well the needs of schools th 
high grade, moderate cost equipment 

The B & H Filmosound Library ha 
recently enriched by a color-sound 16mm 
chrome film, depicting the Monument 
area in Arizona. The title is “Nava 
Painting.” A_ silent film, entitled A) 
Antiquities,” and depicting the Mesa Ve: 
Monument Valley country, is also avai 
silent-color form. Prints are available 
chase or rental 

Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
Rd., Chicago 45, lil 

For quick reference, use ASBJ—112. 


INDUSTRIAL PROCESS CONTROL 
A new book entitled “The Principles ot 


Mit 


trial Process Control,” written by Dor 
Eckman, engineer of Brown Instrument 
pany, and devoted to methods of aut 


mechanical, and electrical control of eng 
and industrial processes for efficient and e 
cal production techniques has just been ann 
The book is published by John Wiley & 
New York, and is intended both for 
chemical, metallurgical, mechanical, and el 
engineering, and for practical pr 
engineers 

Brown Instrument 
tuenuc, S.. Minneapolis 8, Minn 

For brief reference, use ASBJ—113. 


U. S$. OFFICE EDUCATION FILMS 
Kodachrome slides, more than 1500 in 1 
showing life in Central and South A: 
Republics, are now available on 
releases cover an interesting list of films | 


stud 


also 


ilmost every subject. The slides, in 
color, 2 by 2 inches in size, may be p 
trom a standard size slide projector 


Sets of slides for 35 different titles ar 
available for free loan on request. Each 
be accompanied by teachers’ notes givi! 
formation relating to the subject shown or 
slide. The loan period is three weeks 

The U.S O fice of Education, Washing! 
dD. ¢ 


For brief reference use ASBJ—114. 


REJOIN HERMAN NELSON ORGANIZATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation ha 
nounced the return from the United State: 
tary service of Commander Woodworth N 
ray, manager of the Boston and 
Branch office; Major John A. Finnerty, m 
of the New York City Branch Office; Li 
ant Commander William J 
application engineer of the Cincinnati bra 

The three men held the respective 


which they have resumed, before the wa! 


served with distinction in special capacit 
the navy and army. 


January, 1946 
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for that.” 
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fter the Meeting 





No Buildings 


\n English school inspector was asking a mis- 
‘onary in Africa about the hygienic conditions 
revailing in the mission schools. 

“Have you the required number of cubic feet 
{ air per pupil?” the official asked. 
“Certainly,” answered the missionary without 

sitauion. 

s there plenty of light?” the official asked 


“The schools are flooded with light,” said the 

sionary. 

That’s strange,” 
, all around the district, but I didn’t notice 
chool buildings. In what villages are they?” 


said the inspector, “I have 


repli¢d the missionary, “there are no 
s,. SN od 


School Progress 


nce a professor friend of mine flatly opposed 
tain faculty action. He thought that it was 
mocratic and said so. A somewhat cynical 
nd of his later gave him this advice: “Don’t 


things directly. Use an oblique approach. 


ken glove is better than the mailed fist 
ought to know by this time that smart 


in churches, in politics, or on college 


es are not against a proposal, especially a 
rd-looking one. They are for the proposal, 
there are ‘good’ reasons why it should not 


into effect now.” — Edgar Dale, Ohio 
niversily 

Too, too Late! 
imous educator was particularly obscure 
| that warm afternoon, and the long- 
‘ teachers in attendance at the conven- 
ere tired. When the speaker finally 


pted to sum up the burden of his argument 
the remark: “Well, to make a long story 


” a voice shouted, “Brother, it is too 


Lost 


an educational conference a_ particularly 
speaker turned to a teacher at his right 
| said, “Do you follow me?” 

I have so far,” answered the teacher, shifting 
earily about on his chair, “but I'll say frankly 
{ | thought I could find my way back, I'd 
right here.’ — N. E. A. Journal. 


[he small son of a certain university professor, 
“ parents are deservedly popular for their 
t and courteous speech, appeared at the home 
fellow professor and hesitatingly asked Mrs. 

e might look at the parlor rug. Permission 

of course, granted and Mrs. X felt some 


to see the little fellow stoop over the 


nd stare silently for some half minute. He 
htened himself up and, meeting her wonder- 
xpression, said triumphantly: “It doesn’t 
me sick!” 





leacher was giving a general knowledge lesson. 
Now, boys,” he said, “would any of you like 
) ask me a question about animals or birds?” 
\ little boy stood up and said: 

Please, teacher, how do hens know the size 
| our egg cups?” 
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made of plastic impervious 


Practically indestructible — & 
te acid in ink. 






No ports to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. a 









Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
Tay m LAN CLE 


eliminate reakag, 
: replacement COsts 









ang | 


ne 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 

three ways: 


Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it vy ~-4-1- pushed out of 
he books. 

te . ian 3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 


Guard after inserting damage. é 

Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 


Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
916 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwovkee 3, Wis. 





1. They resist all destruction common with 
many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


8-1 


For teachers’ and office desks... 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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& 
. The school nurse, guardian of the health of the 
nation’s youth, endorses the quality of Arlington 
° Seating equipment. Correct posture, and all the 
benefits in future health that it bestows, results, in 
large part, from the correct early habits that are 
easily formed in scientifically designed Arlington 
seats and desks. Here is something that is so 
& important to the American way of life, that the 

very thought of a compromise with quality is 


e unthinkable. 


* The construction of superior school seating 
equipment has been the sole aim of the Arlington 
Seating Company for more than 40 years. Re- 
search into the causes of seating comfort and 
modern design based on these studies, have 
om given Arlington its outstanding position in this 
highly specialized field. Expert craftsmen, im- 

bued with the Arlington tradition of excellence, 
translate correctly designed plans into school 
equipment that has become standard in many 

of the nation’s finest, most modern schools. 
Arlington equipment in your school not only 

assures you the best designed and built seat- 

ing facilities, but also brings you the greatest 
economy over the years. Make Arlington 

desks, tables and chairs the basis for compari- 


e 
* 
- 
. 
e son when the time comes to buy new or 
a 
* 
* 


replacement equipment. 


Remember the name—Arlington. Remem- 
ber, the reason—school equipment that’s a 
sounder investment. 


January, 1944 
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MICHIGAN 


“Certainly humidity, rone controls, and air move- 
ment with some method of disinfecting the air 


circulated will receive 


the attention due them. 


The control of these is required if proper comfort 
and health are to be maintained for the growing 
bodies subjected to the results of the installation." 


THE NEED-FOR 
pheutomatic 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


FOR 


TOMORROW'S 


Tet tele) 5 


JOHNSON 


PIONEERS IN CONTROL 


INDIANA 


“All heating units, coal, gas or oll, should be equipped 
with ao not too complicated combustion control." 


FUTURE PLANNING IS BASED ON PROVED EFFICIENCY OF TODAY 


Engineers across the country advocate the use of the 
finer equipment offered by the builders of Automatic 
Control systems for the temperature and air condition- 
ing problems of the schools that will be constructed 
as soon as war-time restrictions have been lifted. 
The many schools now enjoying the comfort and 
economical heating budgets made possible through 
the Johnson Automatic Control systems have set a 
standard upon which is based the future planning. The 
quotations above, from an article in Heating and Ventt- 
lating magazine for June 1945, indicate that engineers 


DESIGN MANUFACTURE 


INSTALLATION 


Atomic 
JOHNSON 4) C4 WUNY CONTROL 


are keenly interested in automatic control and its many 
possibilities. 

W hatever the problem may be in temperature and air 
conditioning control, Johnson engineers have had 
many years experience in cooperating to solve the 
most complicated. Johnson engineers design, manu- 
facture, install and service their own automatic control 
systems...the sure way to build the whole system 
with the same correct precision as every part. 

JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY. Milwaukee 2. 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


and 


, tompeovata 10 
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